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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE CAN ENDURE THAT HE SHOULD WASTE OUR LANDS, 
DESPOIL OUR TEMPLES,—AND BY SWORD AND FLAME 


RETURN US TO THE DUST FROM WHICH WE CAME ; 
* * * * * 


. . . BUT WHEN OF BANDS, 
WHICH HE WILL BREAK FOR US, HE DARES TO SPEAK,— 
OF BENEFITS, AND OF A FUTURE DAY 
WHEN OUR ENLIGHTENED MINDS SHALL BLESS HIS SWAY, 
THEN, THE STRAINED HEART OF FORTITUDE PROVES WEAK : 
OUR GROANS, OUR BLUSHES, OUR PALE CHEEKS DECLARE 
THAT HE HAS POWER TO INFLICT WHAT WE LACK STRENGTH TO BEAR. 
—(WoRDswoRrTH, Sonnets to Liberty). 


THERE has been a long pause in the German effort at conquest. 
The vast German Army has done no fighting since June. 
The German Air Force has bombed towns; 
the German submarine has sunk shipping, but 
the German soldier has done nothing for several months but 
police work in the subjugated countries. We are told to 
expect a grand scale invasion. Will it come? Only the 
dictator and his satellite soldiers know their plans, but we 
commend the two articles printed this month on the engrossing 
subject of the immediate military outlook. Both writers 
think invasion possible. It is shrewdly suggested that Hitler 
will strike several ways at once, and that his failures will be 
called feints. However this may be—and conjecture and 
difference of opinion are open to all—what is not permissible 
is complacency or any slackness in preparation against all 
forms of attack. The Government has done well to warn the 
public, the English can stand up to any threats if they are 
told the truth, and they can endure anything if they believe 
their rulers are honestly making an effort in their defence. 
The general public has this belief. We hope it is justified and 
that the push for munitions, which was so sadly lacking a year 
ago, is really in progress. We hope that Ministers are not 
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relying too much upon the U.S.A. Reliance on American 
help is perilously like the reliance on the French Army and on 
the Maginot Line of a year ago. Those easy things do not 
work in war where everything is tested and there is no safety 
in illusion. Let us rely upon ourselves, it is braver—and 
safer—in the long run. 


On January 15 we had news of a fight in the Mediterranean 
between a British squadron, some units of the Italian fleet and 
In the Sicilian 2 Number of German bombers. The Admiralty 
Straits communiqué briefly said that the fight had 
occurred on January 10, that Illustrious, Gallant and South- 
ampton had been damaged and that Gallant had got back to 
harbour. The wording of the communiqué left some anxiety 
behind it, but a B.U.P. dispatch was also published which 
showed that Illustrious was above water. The Italians had 
stated that a British cruiser was sunk. This was the South- 
ampton. The battle began with the sinking of a small Italian 
destroyer. After this, in fights lasting nearly all day, five 
separate attacks were made by air on our ships, who were 
convoying merchantmen to Greece. The scene of action was 
the Sicilian Straits. Here the Mediterranean narrows to a 
width of 80 miles. It was here that the Italian destroyers 
were attacked and that one was sunk at dawn. Counter 
attack came at 11 and took the form of an onslaught by 
German and Italian aircraft. At 1.30 the German Luftwaffe 
made its first appearance in force in the Mediterranean, when 
they launched a fierce attack on Illustrious and Southampton. 
Flying at some 8,000 feet a squadron of bombers, which must 
have contained some of Germany’s best Aces, struck at the 
British ships. They broke into groups of three, and in an 
almost vertical dive went for their targets with throttle wide 
open. They were met with tremendous fire, but they got 
through this and released their bombs when less than 100 feet 
above water. They then rose and repeated the performance. 
Twelve enemy bombers were shot down. At 6 p.m. there was 
another attack, this time with 11 attackers, which appeared to 
be aircraft of the same squadron as before. Since January 15, 
Malta has been repeatedly attacked. The Island has given a 
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good account of itself and many German bombers have been 
brought down. 


GENERAL WAVELL’s victorious army entered Bardia on 
January 4. By an encircling movement he had attacked the 
The War in fortress from the west as well as from the 
North Africa south and he met with little resistance. The 
surrender of this African stronghold yielded an immense haul 
of prisoners, guns and other booty and it marked the downfall 
of Italian influence in North Africa. Since General Wavell 
began his advance he has taken 90,000 prisoners, many of 
whom surrendered willingly enough. Among the number of 
captured are Italian Generals and Fascist military leaders, 
there being, in the Italian forces, two armies, that of the 
soldiers and the army of Blackshirts. Stories of division 
between the two sets are frequent ; they may be true, for in 
disaster quarrels are rife. What is evident is that Mussolini 
ordered Bardia to be held at all costs and he thereby lost an 
army as well as a citadel. As we go to press General Wavell’s 
troops are entering Tobruk. We venture to suggest that so 
sagacious a soldier as he has proved to be will not go further. 
Our objective, the relief of Egypt, has been attained, our 
arms are covered with glory, while Graziani has lost a third 
of his force and the existence of the remaining two-thirds now 
presents a problem in supply across the Mediterranean. The 
beaten, dispirited Italians can be left in what remains of their 
Libyan province. General Wavell’s gifts and the valour of 
his fighting forces are wanted to help maintain the Greeks in 
their tremendous struggle. MHitler’s answer to the Italian 
defeat in Greece and Africa is to put his troops into Trieste 
and to make Sicily his Mediterranean base. It is an ironic 
fact that Italy will only be cleared of these German invaders 
when we have beaten them. From now the War is a war of 
liberation, not only for those countries Hitler has conquered, 
but also for his ally, Italy. 


TuE Greeks took Klisura on January 12. It is an important 
post, commanding as it does the road to Valona. The feat of 
arms which captured it was no mean one, the 
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snow and the cold intense. Bad weather is the factor which 
has halted the Greek advance in the face of increased Italian 
resistance. When the fog of battle lifts, when the story of the 
ror skirmishes that are occurring all over the Italo-Greek 
front in Albania is told, then we shall hear tales of daring and 
courage which resemble those displayed a year ago in Finland, 
In the meantime the Italians are very conscious of defeat, 
their newly appointed General in Albania, General Soddu, has 
retired from the fray. His successor is the chief of the Italian 
General Staff, who will retain his present function. This can 
only mean that he is to be a screen for someone else—probably 
a German General. The arrival of German troops at Trieste 
shows how the Germans mean to work. They will give help to 
Italy by air, they will fill the Adriatic with submarines, until 
the moment comes to seize Salonika or for over-running 
another Balkan country. At present Hitler’s men are feeling 
for a soft spot. One has been found in Italy, rather to the 
detriment of the Axis and to the annoyance of Hitler. It was 
all very well for Italy to be a little beaten, but she has rather 
overdone the réle of weaker vessel and Germany now has her 
protection to think of besides other vast commitments. 


THE Ministry of Information published, on January 18, some 

interesting and important figures showing the number of raids 

Q made by our Air Forces since October 1 and up 

= Air Force +4 January 1. The maps they print are even 

ttacks ; : . 

more impressive than the figures. During the 

three months under review 1,400 attacks have been made by 

the R.A.F. on German territory. Commenting on this the air 
correspondent of The Times said :— 


“ These totals refer only to Germany itself, taking no 
account of the hundreds of raids on enemy-occupied terri- 
tory, on ‘ invasion ’ ports, on Italy, or in the Middle East. 
An analysis of the attacks on Germany shows that more 
than a quarter of them have been on railways and mar- 
shalling-yards. Ships, docks, and canals account for a 
sixth. The largest number—more than a third of the 
total—is made up of raids on munition and aircraft 
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factories, oil refineries, oil storage plants, and power- 
stations. Aerodromes also have a prominent place. 
Altogether, it is a most impressive record of 16 months’ 
relentless and successful effort. It should convince even 
the most doubting neutrals of the heavy blows which 
Germany’s war machine has suffered. 

“ The R.A.F.’s achievements also expose the over- 
confidence of Géring when, shortly before the war, he 
boasted :— 

““« T have convinced myself personally of the measures 
taken to protect the Ruhr against air attack. We will not 
expose the Ruhr to a single bomb dropped by enemy 
aircraft.’ 

““ Not one bomb, but thousands of tons of bombs, have 
been dropped by the R.A.F. in the industrial Ruhr area 
since his vainglorious words were spoken.” 


The maps show the place and the way in which the attacks 
are directed on the munition-producing areas. ‘‘ Germany,” 
says the writer we quote, “is being smitten where it hurts 
most.” 


Our airmen have a far harder task than the German airmen, 

who can get to England in a few minutes from French aero- 
dromes. The R.A.F. has, save when it is 

— raiding invasion ports, to travel 350 miles to 
reach even the Ruhr. 


“More difficult still to reach is Germany’s other great centre 
of munition works and oil plants in the Leipzig area, some 200 
miles east of the Ruhr. The important synthetic oil industry 
there is based on the lignite or brown coal deposits of Saxony. 
The enormous hydrogenation plant at Leuna, near Leipzig, 
normally has a production of up to 500,000 tons of synthetic 
oil a year. It has received some of the R.A.F.’s heaviest 
attacks. Magdeburg, which has had Ig raids, is another of 
the important synthetic oil industry centres. This industry 
produces the bulk of the supplies of aviation spirit for the 
German Air Force and of the high-grade Diesel oil for the 
submarine fleet. Plants in various parts of Germany producing 
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go per cent. of her total output of synthetic oil have been 
subjected to air attack. Even farther afield is another impor. 
tant oil centre—that at Politz, near Stettin, at the mouth of 
the Oder. A raid on Pélitz involves a round trip of well over 
1,300 miles, but the place has nevertheless been bombed half 
a dozen times.” 


Berlin, which has had 35 raids, is 600 miles away. There 
we have attacked aerodromes, power stations, railways, arma- 
ment factories. It would pay us to bomb the residential districts 
in retaliation for German attacks on non-military objectives, 
A neutral observer, who passed down a Berlin street during 
a raid, reported that he never in his life saw people so terrified. 
The German civilian population could never take what 
Londoners have stood, and we ought not to lose sight of this. 


THERE was a lull in the intensity of air attack during 
Christmas, but the German raiders came over London in 
force on the night of December 29. The damage 
Eevlana on done was considerable and the loss in archi- 
tectural beauty was great. The Guildhall, 
eight of Wren’s churches, Trinity House, the Temple, all 
were destroyed, and many lovely and intimate corners of old 
London with them. Londoners would feel better about these 
losses if the Air Force were ordered to destroy Nuremberg, 
Munich and Central Berlin. They are getting rather tired of 
the present one-sided game by which only English treasures 
are destroyed. At the same time they count their blessings. 
Their city is damaged, but they have no Germans here ! 
After London it was the turn of Bristol again and Ports- 
mouth, where there was considerable destruction. In all this 
the enemy attains some military object in the slowing down 
of movement and the wreckage of stores. But the rapidity 
with which all is mended deserves great praise. The trains 
are late—for a day or two—then the passenger rolls punctually 
into the London terminus, where he finds all ‘‘ as usual.” 
Travelling has remained surprisingly normal. Within a short 
time of the raids Portsmouth and Southampton could be 
reached by rail as well as road. But the announcement of 
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individual damage which interested the public most was that 
the B.B.C. had been twice hit, that some people had been 
killed and that much destruction had been done. ‘ None of 
our programmes were interrupted’’ said the announcer 
quietly. It is a proud record, and the Press was the first to 
acknowledge this. We had all known the story before we 
were allowed to refer to it. Two well-known pressmen only 
just escaped with their lives on one occasion. One of them 
described how he had to broadcast five minutes after the 
bomb fell. ‘‘ My mouth was full of plaster and the fireman 
was playing a hose round my feet, I heard myself saying the 
phrases I had prepared and thought how much more interested 
my hearers would be if I could tell them what was going on.”’ 
We hope the B.B.C. will never again be bombed, but if it is 
perhaps the iron rule of “ nothing personal ”’ might be relaxed. 


THE second great fire of London was caused by enemy action 
on December 29. That is, the enemy originated the fire, but 
the damage was largely the result of public 
apathy and the inability of numbers of people 
to realise what the war was going to mean for London. The 
damage was mostly done in the City, where the abundance 
of inflammable material and the absence of watchfulness and 
of fire precaution caused the flames to take hold disastrously. 
The City is a conservative place. The houses in it, the 
businesses which lease rooms and warehouses are managed 
by elderly men who are unable or unwilling to look ahead. 
Government warnings passed unheeded. The advice to move 
whenever possible was disregarded, as was the suggestion that 
fire appliances should be installed. The Government could 
not have warned the country more plainly than they did ; the 
county authorities could hardly have done more for fire- 
fighting, but the city men were untouched and inattentive, 
They did not mean to let that ‘“ damned fellow Hitler” 
control their lives. They were not going to “ give in to him ” 
by leaving London or by arranging to deal with a fire which 
might never occur. So the warehouses full of goods, the offices 


full of furniture and files remained, and in many cases no 
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precautions were taken. The lesson has now been learned by 
most. Every business which can do so is emptying its rooms 
and leaving London ; fire-watching appliances are to be com- 
pulsory. It is a pity that we had to lose eight of Wren’s 
churches in the process of the education of London business, 


Raps on large towns were frequent during January ; they 
will probably increase in intensity in the immediate future, 

We must have no illusions about this and the 
ee Government and the local authorities must do 

what they can to mitigate the sufferings of the 
population during this period of the war. That the sufferings 
can be altogether prevented is impossible, and no one but 
Germany’s Communist agents will wish to make capital out 
of this fact. Many Londoners have taken to living in the deep 
shelters. They are not, as a rule, people with a high standard 
of cleanliness, and their habits have created a problem in 
sanitation, even in shelters that were well provided with 
necessaries. The state of many of- these has thus driven 
people above ground who might have preferred security to 
fresh air, but who could not endure the stench or the filth 
they encountered below. At the risk of being unfashionable 
in a Socialist age, we suggest that what are really wanted are 
paying shelters. Into these the people who are accustomed to 
cleanliness and good sanitation could go. They could hire 
cubicles by the week or by the night for themselves and their 
families. These cubicles could be graded according to require- 
ments and according to payment. It is absurd that the 
Government should be asked to provide free accommodation 
for those who can perfectly afford to pay for it, but who are 
unable to get the necessary work done under their own 
houses. But even well-to-do people have the same right to 
protection as their poorer fellow-countrymen, whatever Mr. 
Pritt may say. Having established the paying principle, the 
Government should still further differentiate between the 
classes of shelterers, segregating the helpless who have to be 
taken care of, from the better and more intelligent members 
of the community. The helpless and hopeless people—we 
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used to call them the submerged tenth—are a separate 
problem ; one which is only manageable if it is, as far as 
possible, divided from the healthier more self-reliant portion 
of the community. The solution of the shelter problem lies 
strictly along three lines, the creation of paying shelters, the 
provision of free shelters for those who do not wish to pay and 
who are indifferent to their company, and the segregation of 
diseased and dirty people who must have shelters of their 
own, with adequate doctors and nurses to take care of them. 


As the modern fashion is to care first of all for the least 
valuable members of the community, something has already 
been done to segregate diseased and criminal 
elements. But not enough, and nothing at all 
has been done to create paying shelters for a 
better class, and yet this would be very popular, for though 
our Socialists tell us that all men are equal and that classes 
should be abolished, they have not convinced British working 
people of this. There are, therefore, classes all the way up and 
all the way down, and classes are, in fact, a very valuable 
element in all communities. Quoting Karl Marx and getting 
him mixed with Jean Jacques Rousseau will make no 
difference. Our Socialists are always telling us that man is 
only vile because of his environment, yet the fact remains 
that many people are slum-makers by nature and criminal by 
heredity, and that environment is only one factor in a huge 
and complicated problem which will, perhaps, never be solved. 
We had a shock as to the value of our health and educational 
services last year when the towns were evacuated to the 
country. A further lesson has been given to us over this 
shelter question. Can we learn it ? Let us by all means care 
for the poorest first in this matter of safety, but do not let 
us blindly think that because people are unfortunate they are 
necessarily going to repay us for the trouble of looking after 
them, or that they will become virtuous and valuable because 
of the care expended on them. And do not let us forget to 
support with all our strength the real virtue of the British 
people which lies in the courageous and independent elements 
in all classes. 
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LorD HALIFAX is to go to Washington, because it is thought 
to be more flattering to the Americans to send the ex-Foreign 
: Secretary than to send a diplomatist. The new 
Washington Ambassador will be well liked—he has a 
charming manner and he himself likes people 
and Lady Halifax is wholly delightful. In times of peace no 
more popular appointment could have been made. In war 
time—well, in war time, it is perhaps a good thing to have an 
envoy who knows and, above all, who understands the 
country he is going to, especially when that country is the 
U.S.A., the most difficult nation in the world for us to get on 
with. The apparent similarity of the American language 
with ours blinds many English people to the essential difference 
of the American people from ourselves. And our Press and 
public speakers help to mislead us still further by talking of 
the ‘‘ sentimental ties ’’ which are actually only felt by us and 
not by the Americans. We remember that we started the 
United States, that their “‘ new-built cities breathed, secure 
behind” our might for two centuries. The Americans only 
remember that they got rid of us out of the States and they 
want to use our present dangers to get rid of us out of the 
Western Hemisphere altogether. Lord Halifax is certain not 
to know this. Can he learn it ? His Empire record does not 
show understanding or tenacity, for he was ready to hand India 
over to the Indian Congress without a thought of our duty to 
the Indian people. Will he be equally prepared to give the 
West Indies and British Guiana to the American Congress? 
We hope not. But such“ gestures”’ are applauded by a 
certain school of thought in England and he will not be 
restrained by Mr. Eden, the new Foreign Secretary, who is 
surrounded by people who want to dissolve the Empire. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT announced to the American Congress 
last month that he proposed to make munitions for the 
allied democracies and to ask them for some 
form of settlement after the war was over; 
for cash and carry, deferred payments were to 
be substituted. Up to now we have paid for everything the 
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Americans have sent us. This has about exhausted our 
holding of dollars and our credits, and, unless they are 
prepared to give us help without cash payment, the United 
States would have to cease sending, thereby putting an end 
to the wave of prosperity now enjoyed on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The barter payments may be said to have begun. 
We have already handed over air bases to the U.S.A. in return 
for 50 obsolete destroyers. It remains to be seen what more 
the States will exact from us in return for the war material we 
hope to get from them. We may be sure that they will drive 
a hard bargain and that it will be accompanied by a great deal 
of talk about virtue and democracy. We should not pay too 
much attention to this, it is all part of the salesman’s patter. 
But we should not criticise the Americans for taking advantage 
of our weakness, or for exacting a high price for the help we 
require. It is our own fault that our need is so great, if we 
had been prudent we could have done without American help 
altogether. Had we remained armed, had we maintained a 
measure of war industry, instead of running after every 
nonsensical nostrum, we should not be where we are. But 
since 1920 we have sown folly and we are now reaping 
tragedy. And we are fighting for our lives because successive 
British Cabinets have let down our defences, and because they 
took their foreign policy from mischievous bodies like the 
League of Nations Union and Chatham House. Hence our 
present helplessness in relation to American demands. Let 
us remember to blame the real authors of our troubles and 
not the foreign nation which is now benefiting by them. 


AFTER we went to press the news came that Mr. Eden was 
to return to the Foreign Office. So the list of successive 
Mr. Eden Foreign Secretaries during the last ten years 
reads as follows :— 


Mr. MacDonald. 
Sir John Simon. 
Mr. Eden. 

Lord Halifax. 
Mr. Eden. 
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This is a continuity with a vengeance. Mr. Eden became 
Foreign Secretary when the House of Commons rejected the 
plan by which the Italo-Abyssinian War could have been 
arrested. The nominee of the League of Nations Union and 
their satellite bodies, devoted to the Geneva idea, Mr. Eden, 
like his predecessors and like Lord Halifax who succeeded 
him, pursued a policy of make-believe. He pretended—he 
may even have believed—that Germany was harmless and 
only wanted an equal place in the sun. Unwilling to give his 
hand to Mussolini, he gave it to Hitler, even though the latter 
was a confessed murderer. His views were reflected in the 
Pacifist groups which have always disliked Italy more than 
Germany and he resigned sooner than second Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s eleventh-hour appeal to Italy. 

So much for the past. Has Mr. Eden learned anything? 
We shall soon see. He has, however, one very grave dis- 
ability. A man of good looks, charm of manner and general 
amiability, he is surrounded by flattering friends who dream 
of a great political future for him. If he resists them, if he 
gets to work out of sight in the Foreign Office, if he restores 
our diplomacy to some kind of shape and produces a policy 
which is more than just phrases and catchwords, he will doa 
great and necessary work for his country. 


BEFORE 1914 British diplomacy had built up a very strong 
position. Lord Salisbury and, after him, Lord Lansdowne, 
had from 1895 to 1905 spent their energies in 
strengthening our friendships and smoothing 
away European and American enmities. Sir 
Edward Grey, who followed them, while not understanding 
what the German menace meant, still preserved our alliances. 
In 1914 we had an understanding with France. Japan was 
our ally, Italy was our friend. These alliances and friendships 
were of inestimable value. We have missed them in this war, 
for so flimsy was our diplomatic strategy before 1939 that it 
fell apart on the first blow, leaving us with half-a-dozen 
countries to which we had given a military guarantee, and 
only one which could do anything—France. And although 
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we had three allies besides France—Portugal, Turkey and 
Egypt, none of them is yet fighting on our side, so wholly 
have the foreign affairs of this country been mismanaged. 
The fact is that we need not only a new orientation in our 
Foreign Policy, but that someone in the Foreign Office should 
do some real thinking. It is not enough to be a skilful speech- 
maker; it is even a drawback for a man who is Foreign 
Secretary to be eloquent. The great Foreign Secretaries have 
always worked in silence, but it is necessary that the Man in 
Downing Street should know what can be done and what may 
be done. We have now to build from the ground upwards. 
Not even Wren’s city churches are more ruined than the 
hopeful, wishful fancies that have prevailed in the Foreign 
Office since 1921, when the League of Nations began to figure 
seriously on our programme. “Above all, we have to get back 
to intellectual honesty—if we can—after years of mental 
debauchery. 

Mr. Eden is still young. He has seen a house of cards 
collapse. Can he learn the lesson ? 


WHEN Mr. Eden was moved to the Foreign Office, in the 
recent shuffle, Captain Margesson, the Chief Whip of the 
; Conservative Party, was made Secretary of 

, Curious State for War. This is in the Baldwin tradition 

ppointment ‘ ‘ : 

of promoting from the Whip’s Office. It is a 

pity that Mr. Churchill should perpetuate this system ; it is 
abad one. For it is not because a man can bully Members of 
Parliament that he is necessarily a fit person for a high 
administrative post. The announcement gave a shock to Mr. 
Churchill’s admirers, and Tadpole and Taper took rather more 
than their usual time to find good reasons for Captain Mar- 
gesson’s appointment, and to open the usual flattering chorus 
with which all accessions to office are greeted. But after a 
few days they began to say that Captain Margesson must be 
a strong man or he would never have forced so many men to 
vote against their conscience, and that it did not matter his 
being unsuited for his post because Mr. Churchill was really 
in charge of the war effort. These two opinions were put 
forward among Parliamentary sycophants and in the Beaver- 
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brook Press. We would rather sum up what we feel by 
quoting from Disraeli’s Popanilla : 

“Mr. Secretary Periwinkle is a wonderful man—our 

most eminent conchologist . . . if things are past his 


management—I suppose—to use our National motto— 
something will turn up.” 


AFTER the last war was over and the Germans were soundly 
beaten and back at home, Mr. Hoover, who is an American of 
. German-Swiss descent, had a remarkable suc- 
aoeies the cess in feeding the Belgians, then, as now, 
stripped of food by the Germans. Ever since 
then, good Mr. Hoover has been looking for a population to 
feed, and ever since Germany over-ran Western Europe he 
has been trying to induce us to allow him to break our 
blockade.: Until January 6 we resisted, but at that date 
Mr. Roosevelt appealed to the British Government to allow 
food to go to unoccupied France to the children and the sick. 
This breach in our blockade—for that is what it is—was 
difficult for our Government to permit. They have allowed 
it, though they are well aware that it enables Germany, not 
France, to live. M. Jan Masaryk at once placed on record his 
own view of our blockade. Speaking on behalf of his own 
people, the Czechs, he said that the blockade must be main- 
tained. ‘‘ We cannot,” he said, “ part’ with any one of our 
weapons.” It is unfortunate that the Americans should not 
realise what they are doing—‘‘ feeding and clothing the 
children ’”’ sounds so innocent. But everything we allow into 
France enables something to go to Germany and so prolongs 
the war. 


WE only see what is going on at Vichy as in a dark mirror, 
We know of the comings, the goings, the fall of Laval and 
the intrigues round the old Marshal, of little 
else. But if anyone ever feels depressed at 
the failure of a Parliamentary Government to 
uphold the highest standards, let him remember Vichy and 
the sink of iniquity which is now Paris. In both places money 
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talks as never before. It is said that Laval fell, not because 
of his German leanings, but because Marshal Pétain at last 
realised his gigantic corruption. However this may be, 
French interests are being sold to her enemies, and the play- 
boy activities indulged in by the French Fascists and allowed 
by Germany will not cure the prodigious ills of that unhappy 
country. The Vichy Government abolished parliament, the 
prefects, the Conseils Généraux some months ago. Now they 
have abolished municipal franchise. Yet another symbol of 
French liberty is gone, and the jackals of the once free French 
press speak of this loss of power which is to be suffered by 
Frenchmen as a “ liberation.’”” Administration and politics 
are completely and forever separated, cries the Jour. The 
Journal goes one better and says that this project—it did not 
form part of the original scheme—was elaborated “ in silence.”’ 
Even now the village franchise has not been touched, and 
communities of fewer than 2,000 inhabitants may still elect 
their mayors. The distinction is puzzling until one reflects 
that pickings in small communities are far less than in big ones 
and more easily noticed. The Vichy Government is rapidly 
moving towards an uncontrolled spoils system. But the 
incoherence and corruption engendered in France by her 
miserable position will not survive the victory of British arms. 
A speaker on the radio said last month that our Libyan 
victories had “‘ once more put France on the map.” That is 
a true saying, and when she has found herself she will sweep 
away the scum left by her decadent régimes, of which the 
Laval period is the worst. 


WRITING on January 8, a correspondent of the newspaper 
France described the pillage at present endured by the 
French at the hand of their German masters : 


ze Senpied ‘The Germans have emptied our country 


of its substance and have reduced it to want ; 
the great stores and the small shops have alike been 
pillaged. In Paris the nocturnal movement of vans is 
continual. And from all parts of France, every night, 
without any pause, trains full of merchandise loaded with 
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loot go to Germany. Empty houses are ransacked from 
attic to cellar. Furniture, pictures, bibelots, everything 
of some value is taken. Nothing escapes the vigilance of 
these bandits. 

“From Lyons, for instance, 148 trains, loaded with 
silk worth 200 millions of francs, have gone to Germany.” 


A striking instance of the methodical nature of the 
German pillage is shown, says this correspondent, in the fact 
that shoes cannot be mended in Paris for want of leather and 
nails. When you add to this the paralysis of French industry, 
the factories no longer working, some idea may be had of the 
extremity of French misery. The writer we quote says that 
the Germans, “not content with having taken most of our 
manufactured products, have also carried away thousands of 
our machines.” 

Starvation is on the horizon, for the food grown in France 
is not allowed to remain there. Should to train-loads of 
eatables reach Paris—or elsewhere—eight of them will be sent 
to Germany. The French are getting exasperated, the irrita- 
tion of the Parisians is acute, but the Germans repress every 
manifestation of this. One of their measures for keeping the 
population down is to divide Paris into water-tight compart- 
ments. Passes have to be obtained from one into the other. 
To themselves the Germans reserve the Champs-Elysées, the 
Bois, the Tuilleries. 


THERE is a story, told by M. Saurez in /’Jilustration and 
quoted by France, which tells how Laval imposed himself and 
: his anglophobe policy on Marshal Pétain, when 
a seamaeal the latter was forming his Government last 
‘on ° 
June—M. Suarez is one of the men who places 
his pen at the orders of Laval—Marshal Pétain made Laval 
a Minister of State but he did not give him control of Foreign 
Affairs. On this Marquet—one of Laval’s jackals—refused 
office. ‘‘ I only accepted to collaborate with you on condition 
that Foreign Affairs should be in Pierre Laval’s hands.” The 
Marshal offered the Ministry of Justice. Laval refused. The 
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arrangements were then reconsidered. All this time Marshal 
Pétain was strongly advised by M. Charles Roux and M. Leger 
against allowing Laval to have anything to do with Foreign 
Affairs. Roux went so far as to say that such an appointment 
would be an act against England. The Marshal then offered 
that Laval should have charge of Italian relations with 
France. Laval refused and, in the end, beat the Marshal, for 
he was made a Minister of State and vice-president of the 
Council and his henchman Marquet was given Foreign 
Affairs. The interest of the story, and its appearance now, 
lies in the fact that it is evidently desired to put Laval in as 
favourable a light as possible to Germany. He is the man 
who imposed an anglophobe policy on Vichy. Here is M. 
Suarez’s further tale showing the Germanization of the Laval 
men :— 


“ Professor Portmann, an Armistice delegate to Wies- 
baden, returned to Vichy where he was at once received 
by General Weygand, to whom he exposed his belief that 
French policy must be reversed. The English having 
made a gesture which released France from her influences, 
the French should profit by this. ... ‘Let us act at 
once; let us seize Haifa,’ said Portmann. Weygand 
appeared to agree. Portmann found other Ministers who 


also did, Laval and Marquet ; with Laval he went to see 
Petain.”’ 


Laval knows that only the Germans will support him ; to 
regain power he must please them. Hence these anecdotes 
showing how hard he worked. 


On January 8, General de Gaulle was the guest of honour at 
a luncheon over which Cardinal Hinsley presided. Replying 
to the toast, General de Gaulle described how 
the capitulation of his country had come 
about ; it was because the men at the head of her affairs 
thought she was beaten. But the men who have gathered 
round him to continue the fight know that France is still 
undefeated, even though she is overrun. 


Free France 
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“There remains the vast French Empire with 65 
millions of inhabitants, a merchant fleet of 3 million 
tons, and 50 millions of gold francs. The men who 
capitulated failed to recognise all that. But Free France 
recognises these facts and Free France replaces in the 
war such territories of the Empire, such soldiers, such 
ships of war and merchant men as she disposes of. In 
this way Free France proposes to save the honour of 
France. And further to maintain the fidelity to our 
Allies which will to-morrow enable Europe to recover,” 


General de Gaulle wisely did not speak much about the 
disastrous men and measures now ruling in France. He left 
them alone. But he told his audience that his request to the 
French people to manifest their grief in silence for an hour on 
January 1 had been obeyed. Nearly all the French both in 
occupied and unoccupied France had emptied the streets and 
had gone to their homes. This showed, said General de Gaulle, 
that Free France has interpreted the feelings of enslaved 
France. 


“Few as this group is, humble as may be their 
politics, they are garbed in the dignity which belongs to 
men who incarnate the hopes of their country.” 


This could not be better said. And what was spoken of 
England was also well said. England, said General de Gaulle, 
by the fact of her resistance, by her fortitude and her endur- 
ance, holds out her hand to captive France. Nay, more, 
England by her African victories is re-creating French spirit. 


A LETTER in the Manchester Guardian on January 15 on 
Prussianism and Hitlerism, contrasted the two systems which 
far are only alike in their desire for conquest. 
Prussianism The Nazi is a pure brute, but the Prussian 
and Hitlerism : bs : 
had some virtues, he was “rational and 
reasonable.” 


“To this sober Prussianism belonged William I, 
father-in-law of Crown Princess Victoria, the Queen’s 
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daughter. He slept all his life in an army bed and had 
but one ruling idea, that of duty, the conception created 
by the Prussian philosopher Kant. He was against every 
sort of vainglory, against processions and magnificence, 
against luxury and comfort and fine palaces; he had 
never lived in the great baroque and rococo castles of his 
forefathers.”’ 


But Hitler and his gang come from quite another world : 


“It is no mere chance that there is not a Prussian 
among his ruling group. Géring comes from Franconia, 
with Streicher ; Goebbels from the Rhineland, Hess from 
Egypt, Rosenberg from the Baltic.” 


In the 14th century the main Jew baiters were in 
Franconia. Near Dachau, ancient pagan festivals have never 
died out. The real danger of modern Germany is that Nazism 


‘ 


‘, . . has united the organising ability and discipline 
of Prussianism with the extravagance of German 
emotionality, producing calculated unrestraint and 
organised passion. In the first meetings in Munich during 
the inflation period Hitler spoke in the darkened Krone 
Circus. From time to time he would shout to someone 
in the audience: ‘ You, old lady, who is to blame for 
your looking so ill? Who has done you out of your 
money?’ Out of the gigantic darkened hall a deep 
voice would shout: ‘The Jew.’ The shout would be 
repeated slowly, a single voice at a time, from the gallery, 
from the body of the hall, from one side, from the other— 
‘The Jew,’ ‘ The Jew,’ ‘ The Jew.’ ” 


This picture of the swaying of the Germans by propaganda 
is striking. But what can be said of the masses who allow 
themselves to be influenced by such means ? 


AparT from the immediate effort of producing soldiers and 
arming them, of building ships of war and manning them, of 
providing air planes and training pilots, the 
© Government has on hand a great number of 
tasks which cannot be neglected any longer. 


Ireland and th 
Empire 


a 
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The creation of an adequate foreign policy is one of these, 
but certain Empire questions are even more urgent, for they 
relate to our own affairs, affairs which we have neglected and 
mismanaged for twenty years. The list of Imperial questions 
which demand immediate attention is a formidable one, 
Ireland, India, South Africa are at the top of the list, each 
with problems that brook no delay. Let us first look at 
Ireland : Southern Ireland now disguised as “ Eire,” an 
independent republic, but actually still—for all her fancy 
costume—an integral part of the British Empire. In her 
sham republic she has a sham neutrality, which is of immense 
value to Germany. Without the staunchness of Northem 
Ireland, where we have a powerful garrison, the Germans 
would dominate the whole of Ireland. So utterly are the 
de Valera crowd dominated by Hitler that although their 
fishing smacks have been sunk and their towns bombed by 
the Germans, they dare do nothing. So great is Hitler’ 
contempt for the Southern Irish that though his bombers are 
guided to English towns by the lights of Irish towns, he will 
yield nothing to Irish requests. But what are we doing? 
Hundreds of British seamen have been drowned for want of 
the protection of the Irish ports, for want of the look out on 
Irish land that we had in the last war. Does the British 
Government mean to acquiesce in this help to the enemy on 
the part of a member of the British Empire ? 


WHEN the Socialists agreed to join Mr. Churchill’s Government 
and to support the prosecution of the war, they made their 
The Need conditions. The most important of these was 
for Gain that no manufacturer or other employer was 
to be enriched by war industry. The wage-earning class, on 
the other hand, might make as much as they could. Their 
incomes might be trebled or quadrupled, but all other workers 
for the national effort were forbidden to profit in any way. 
The men who made this stipulation and those who yielded to 
it forgot that there is something more powerful than a poli- 
tical agreement, something which thrusts across all such 
arrangements and defeats them: this is human nature 
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Without some immediate and visible incentive men will not 
work—for very long—with ardour. When a manufacturer is 
told that however great his skill and devotion, however long 
his hours, however much war material he produces, he will not 
have any reward, his efforts necessarily slacken. Mr. Bevin 
and his Socialist colleagues know that this is so in regard to 
their manual worker clients. They expressly said “‘ Make as 
much as you can.” Suppose they had asked the men to work 
for 70 hours a week for the same wage as for 48 hours, what 
would have happened ? They knew quite well. Production 
would have slackened. The masters are like the men, like the 
men they need a stimulus, a reward, the fun of getting a 
prize. Both masters and men are patriots, both ardently 
desire to serve their country, but both need, if the arduous 
grind is to be maintained, the fillip given by gain. 


THERE is now a slackness in the very air of our war manu- 
facture. It largely comes from the absence of stimulus. 
Committees may be multiplied ad infinitum— 
they will make no difference. The intentions of 
the Government to confiscate all war profits—whether made 
by the manufacturer or the farmer—has slackened war work. 
The farmer has, perhaps, not yet realised the fact that it is 
to apply to him. When he does he will cease to work a I2- 
hour day and to pay his men for 4 hours overtime. He has 
seen many of these same men go to the nearest factory to 
make {10 a week. He has no hope of making such a profit as 
this represents, and if he even makes {100 more than in the 
former lean years it is to be confiscated. This is neither 
reasonable nor just, and an Englishman expects justice from 
his Government. It will be said that the country needs the 
most strenuous efforts from everyone, that such efforts are a 
duty in the face of a common danger. This is perfectly true, 
but what is to be said of a policy which is devised to discourage 
the men whose goodwill is urgently needed and which is the 
object of this policy ? Messrs. Bevin and Morrison know per- 
fectly well what the effect of their policy will be. They are 


War Profits 
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not ignorant of the risks this country is running through it, 
Why do they pursue it so tenaciously ? 


THE object of the Socialist leaders is to use the great national 
danger in order to prosecute the aims of their party ; these 
are the nationalisation of the means of produc. 
tion, i.e., the Land, the Manufactures, the 
Banks. They hope, by their taxation, to so 
discourage and dishearten owners of land and factories that 
they will be willing to abandon their property on easy terms, 
They hope that the farmer will become a paid official. The 
landowner is to disappear altogether, and the whole of 
Britain—and the overseas Empire—is to be collectivised, 
That is the ambitious programme. The vast life and death 
conflict, in which all Europe and all the British Empire js 
engaged, gives them a lever. They are using it ruthlessly in 
the interests of their party. No such scheme of spoliation 
has ever in this country been put forward before. Why do 
Conservatives not expose it? In the House of Commons 
they are under the Whips, in the country they have ceased 
to think of anything but defence. There is no one to speak 
for those principles which are fundamental to our country, 
Toryism is no rich man’s creed ; it holds by the faith that the 
country comes first always, and that no man must stand in 
the way of the public good. But it equally holds to the 
belief that men are not equal in talent or character, and that 
this inequality must be allowed full play. They believe that 
the possession of property is a vital factor in the country, and 
that the hereditary principle is of value. They believe that 
classes can no more be abolished than blue eyes or long noses, 
and that the old order which recognises the emotions of human 
nature is a wise one. 


Socialism 


in our Time 


THE death of Lord Baden Powell, full of years and honours, 
at his Kenya home, stirs up long memories. He had an 
BP intensely active life. He had prodigious energy 

‘ and was always thinking out more and more 
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schemes. A practical man, he also had ideas that he lived to 
see carried out, often without knowing what he was doing. 
When he started his Boy Scout Movement he had no con- 
ception of where it would take him, and the internationalism 
that he later tried to add to it on the advice of others, was 
not originally designed. How could it have been? The idea 
of boy-scouting is essentially British, an extension of our idea 
of giving liberty and independence early. It was an effort to 
give English town-dwellers something of the country life they 
had lost. To some countries the ideas which go to make 
scouting have no appeal at all, they are too fundamentally 
English, too national ever to become international. But that 
is their great merit. Other countries must develop their own 
genius, and they will do this better if they do not try to copy 
ours. Lord Baden Powell was not a man who troubled his 
head with such thoughts. If a thing was good it was good 
for everybody, boys, girls, Jews, Turks or Germans. He went 
right ahead! and we see his work around us. 

The time of his greatest fame was during 1899, in Mafeking, 
where he commanded a small garrison during a seven-months’ 
siege, keeping up, by his gaiety and spirits the courage of a 
whole Empire during the dark time of the first six months of 
the South African War. His letters—they came out by 
runner—his parleys with the Boers—his picture on the stamps 
he issued—his paper money—his boy scouts, all became 
legendary. When the siege was over he was a national hero 
and deserved his fame. After the war his work in the South 
African Police seemed no doubt flat, he felt he was not in his 
niche, and for some years after he was less before the public. 
Then came the prodigious success of the Boy Scout Movement 
and all the rest of his life he devoted to this. He will be 
missed by his Scouts and his innumerable friends. 


In the last great war, Professor Coupland brought out a 
brief and very interesting collection of Pitt’s war speeches.* 


. «i ‘ War Speeches of William Pitt, selected by R. Coupland, Clarendon 
ress, 7/6. 
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He has now re-issued them, and the Prime Minister has 
written an introduction. The book makes first-rate reading 
Everything Pitt said is worth attending to. He is never ap 
orator, but always a statesman, and the speeches he made at 
a time rather like our own time are deeply interesting. His 
problems were those we see to-day. The pace was different 
and the battle was waged nearer home than at present, but 
the difficulties were not different to our own. In 1793, as in 
1939, we entered a war for our very existence. We were 
unprepared, up to the last moment Pitt had hoped for peace, 
But when war came, then as now, we were resolute. What 
strikes the reader of this book is that the English are the same 
as they were then. The leadership is not so good, or so clear, 
though it is more national, but the people remain, and that js 
what matters most. The vast international propaganda 
which we have suffered from has not yet touched the mass of 
the British. In Pitt’s day it had not begun. 
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GERMANY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Ar the time of writing, the feature of the situation at sea 
which seems of greatest interest is the appearance of German 
air forces in the Mediterranean, sent at last to the succour of 
Germany’s weaker partner of the Axis. On January 11 the 
Mediterranean Fleet under Sir Andrew Cunningham was 
operating in the central defile of the Mediterranean—called by 
the enemy the “ Sicilian Channel ’’—a convenient title which 
has since also been adopted in the British communiques, 
though it is not so called on British charts. One part of it, 
that which hes between the coast of Sicily on the north-east 
and the islands of Pantellaria and Malta on the other hand, 
60 to 80 miles from that coast, which is the ordinary route 
for ships bound to Egypt from the Western Mediterranean, 
is called by British cartographers the Malta Channel. South 
of Malta, however, there is another 200 miles of sea, bounded 
on the south by the coast of Tripoli, which is never normally 
used by east and west traffic through the Mediterranean, and 
has therefore never been called a ‘‘ channel.”’ But the central 
defile is geographically so important in the strategical situation 
in the Mediterranean that it is useful to have one term whereby 
to refer to it. 

The Sicilian Channel is shaped like a funnel. At its 
western end, between Cape Bon in French Tunisia and 
Marsala—home of what used to be the favourite wine of the 
gunrooms of the Navy—at the western end of Sicily it is no 
more than 80 miles wide. Thence the northern side of the coast 
of Sicily stretches for nearly 200 miles in a south-easterly 
direction ; from Cape Bon, on the other hand, the coast of 
Tunisia runs southward for 300 miles to the Gulf of Gabes, 
whence the Tripoli coast trends south-eastward. What may 
be considered the eastern end of the Sicilian Channel, between 
Cape Passero at the south-eastern corner of Sicily and Tripoli 
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itself, is thus some 300 miles wide. The importance of these 
physical features lies in the fact that, for some 300 miles of 
their passage, ships bound through the Mediterranean must 
be within 150 miles of Italian territory—for more than 309 
miles indeed, since Sardinia, too, only 200 miles west of 
Sicily, is but 150 miles from the North African coast—and 
thus subject to attack by an active and efficient air force 
based thereon. Three hundred miles is a greater distance 
than can be passed in the dark hours ; indeed, for the ordinary 
convoy it is over 24 hours’ steaming. In the Sicilian Channel, 
therefore, shore-based air forces should be able to control the 
sea, if they are capable of doing it anywhere at all. 

There is yet one more feature of the Sicilian Channel which 
is of advantage to the enemy, though a much less important 
advantage than many of our amateur strategists have made 
out: that is the island of Pantellaria. It lies almost in the 
middle of the Channel, just east of the Marsala-Cape Bon 
bottle-neck. It is a sugar-loaf shaped little island of volcanic 
origin, possessing a harbour which can accommodate small 
craft only ; it is also understood to have a small aerodrome. 
Italy has fortified it strongly, it is believed, and has made it a 
base for torpedo-boats and E-boats ; it can also, presumably, 
accommodate reconnaissance aircraft, though probably not 
bombers. Its importance lies chiefly in its position, which 
facilitates reconnaissance of the narrowest part of the defile, 
by which one would expect the Italian command to be fully 
cognisant of any traffic passing through. 

The purpose of Admiral Cunningham’s presence in the 
Sicilian Channel on January 10-II was to cover the passage 
of a convoy carrying important war material for Greece. That 
purpose was fully achieved, for not only did the convoy reach 
its destination safely without molestation, but, if one may 
judge from the complete absence of any mention of it in the 
flood of communiques and claims to have inflicted damage on 
British forces which poured from the Rome radio throughout 
several days before any British version of events was given to 
the world, the enemy did not even know that it had been taken 
through. It is hardly to be supposed, if he had known of its 
passage, that he would have failed to attempt some attack on 
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it, or to have claimed to have inflicted loss on it—in accordance 
with the invariable custom of his propaganda organisation— 
whether he actually did or not. As is to be expected when . 
important operations are in hand, the British success was not 
achieved without price. 

Two Italian small torpedo craft were encountered on the 
morning of Friday, January Io, and an engagement took place 
in which one Italian small 600-ton destroyer of the Spica class 
was sunk by gunfire from British destroyers and cruisers— 
almost under the shore batteries of Pantellaria, according to 
one account which appeared in the press. The other Italian 
torpedo craft got away ; but later, H.M.S. Gallant, destroyer, 
was damaged by a mine or torpedo, but succeeded in reaching 
harbour. This, however, was merely a brush between light 
forces, important only because it gave the enemy knowledge 
of the presence of the British fleet, and its position. 

Later in the morning enemy air forces appeared, not 
merely the Italian bombers to whose attacks the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet is well accustomed, but also German dive- 
bombers of the Stuka class. The latter proved to be of a 
quality far higher than has hitherto been encountered any- 
where at sea; they must, in the opinion of those who saw 
them, be of Germany’s crack squadrons, for their daring, 
determination and skill were of the first quality. The Italian 
contingent of the attackers appears to have been on the whole 
ineffective ; a torpedo attack failed, and high bombers were 
driven off by fighters from the fleet. But the attack by the 
German Stukas seems to have been a very different thing. 

Their attacks were concerted, made in such mass, in groups 
of three following one another at intervals of only seconds, 
that some of them were bound to get in, even against the 
tremendous volume of A.A. fire that British men-of-war can 
put up. Their pilots held on in their dives to the last possible 
moment, risking collision or crash in the determination to 
drive their attacks home, and made their get-away sometimes 
no more than ten feet above the surface of the sea in some 
cases. The number of Stukas engaged has not been mentioned 
in detail, but they lost some twelve of them shot down by the 
fleet’s fighters and others by anti-aircraft fire. On the other 
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hand, they succeeded in hitting two British ships, the aircraft 
carrier Illustrious and the cruiser Southampton, and as they 
were using, according to a press report, exceptionally heavy 
bombs, it may be surmised that the damage was heavy ; but 
of course no precise details of it were made public, though 
accounts of the attack, by War Correspondents who were on 
board the Illustrious, were published in the press after her 
arrival in harbour. 

The damage to the Southampton certainly seems to have 
been serious, but it would not of itself have been fatal and the 
ship could certainly have been brought back to harbour for it to 
be made good, but for an outbreak of fire which after some 
hours got so out of control that the ship had to be abandoned. 
She had to be sunk by our own forces after everybody had 
been taken off, and it is satisfactory to learn from the official 
announcement that the great majority of her company were 
saved. Nevertheless this was a decided success for the enemy, 
albeit he was fortunate in achieving it on a secondary target; 
for by all accounts their chief efforts were directed against the 
aircraft carrier. 

In thus concentrating their attacks on the Illustrious the 
Germans seem to recognise in her one of their most dangerous 
opponents in the Mediterranean. Not only was it her aircraft, 
with those of the Eagle, which at a blow on November 11 
reduced the material superiority of the Italian fleet to 
inferiority. But the Italians, despite the paper strength of 
their fleet, have relied chiefly upon their Air Force to counter 
British naval strength in the Mediterranean, and it is only in 
the air that the Germans can bring any substantial help to 
their southern partner. That the Italian Air Force has been 
able to do little at sea to deter British naval operations has 
been largely due to the air protection given to the British 
Fleet by fighters of the Fleet Air Arm in areas where fighter 
protection for Italian reconnaissance or bomber aircraft was 
impossible to provide. The Axis may well have calculated that 
if they could only put the British aircraft carriers out of action 
their own air forces would be much more likely to succeed mn 
their dream of dominating the Mediterranean, at least in the 
Sicilian Channel; and it is for this reason that they have 
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always been the chief target of the bomber. The difference 
now introduced by the advent of a crack German squadron to 
the south is that, whereas the Italian Air Force has hitherto 
failed to make hits, the Germans have succeeded. 

It must be very galling to Italy to have to call in the aid 
of the hated Tedeschi in the hope of restoring their ascendancy 
in what for many years they have been calling Mare Nostrum. 
Germany has shown herself nothing loth to extend her 
“assistance” or “ protection”’ to weaker neighbours, but it 
is doubtful if any nation which has hitherto been favoured in 
that way in the last year finds the results very satisfying, and 
there seems to be no reason why the prospect for Italy should 
be any brighter than it has proved for Bohemia, Norway or 
Holland There has, of course, been much talk on both sides 
of the Brenner of the indissoluble bonds of friendship and trust 
between the partners of the Axis; but it must be rather 
difficult to feel any real confidence in the solidarity of a part- 
nership which is based on nothing more binding than a common 
habit of breaking the most solemn of engagements the moment 
there seems to be any advantage in doing so. 

All that, however, is of mere academic interest to us. We 
are concerned only with the effect on the naval situation in 
the Mediterranean of the arrival in Sicily—and possibly in 
Sardinia—of German dive-bombers; and in order to form 
some estimate of that effect it is first necessary to form a 
judgment regarding their quality. On that subject the first 
thing that strikes one is that nothing of the quality displayed 
in the Sicilian Channel on January ro and 11 has been 
experienced at sea before. Attacks were made very early in 
the war on British men-of-war in East Coast British ports. 
The Home Fleet was attacked frequently and heavily in the 
North Sea, by dive-bombers as well as high bombers. Since 
the occupation of the French coast, dive-bombing attacks 
have been made repeatedly on convoys in the Channel and 
the Dover Strait. But in none of these attacks have daring 
and skill of the standard displayed in the Mediterranean been 
observable. In the North Sea indeed, up to and including last 
summer, the quality of German bombing was hardly higher 
than that of Italian bombing in the Mediterranean since that 
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date. Better results were obtained against the Channg 
convoys, but even then the determination with which attack 
were pressed home, and the aim of the bombers, fell of 
decidedly when confronted with opposition, balloon barrage 
and anti-aircraft fire. The squadron which attacked the 
Illustrious and the Southampton displayed qualities of q 
different order altogether. 

There is nothing more dangerous than “ wishful thinking.” 
the tendency to accept a theory, or an interpretation of actual 
events, because it is what one would like to believe, or becaus 
it would be to one’s own advantage if it really were true. It 
is necessary therefore to take with reserve the suggestion 
which springs to the mind from these considerations, that the 
pilots sent to Sicily were specially picked men—of whom, 
therefore, there is not a large number available. That may 
be so, and if it is, the threat to British use of the Sicilian 
Channel may not be very serious; for the losses of the 
squadrons that attacked the Fleet were heavy, and it is 
the general experience that quality cannot be maintained if 
the rate of loss is too high. Not only were at least twelve 
shot down by the Fleet, but a few days later a heavy attack 
was made on Catania, the base from which they were believed 
to be working, by bombers of the R.A.F. in which some thirty 
or forty aircraft were destroyed and a number of casualties 
inflicted. But it may possibly be that the low quality dis 
played by dive-bombers in northern waters has been noted by 
the enemy command as well as by ourselves, and that the 
necessary steps have been taken to improve it generally ; 9 
that those who pressed home their attacks on the J/lustrious 
and Southampton with such determination are only typical of 
the Luftwaffe generally to-day. On the whole that seems 
unlikely ; but it would be very unwise to rule out the possi- 
bility until and unless it is proved in practice to be otherwise. 
We should plan our operations on the assumption that attacks 
of the quality of those of January 10-11 are to be expected 
in the Sicilian Channel. 

It is interesting to observe that there is nothing very 
novel or disturbing about this. There is, indeed, a fairly 
close parallel to be found in the history of the last war. In 
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1914-15 Germany was at a disadvantage in the Mediterranean 
where her Allies—then Austria-Hungary and Turkey—did 
not display the same quality at sea that the German Navy 
could manifest in other seas. In order to re-establish the 
situation she sent U-boats to assist them, and their arrival 
was marked by serious British losses off the Gallipoli 
Peninsula—a development which seemed at first to go some 
way towards turning the scale in that sphere of operations. 
In the event, the U-boats had little or no effect on the Dar- 
danelles campaign. Different methods had to be adopted of 
course ; it was no longer possible for battleships to lie at 
anchor off the Peninsula, leisurely bombarding shore targets 
and conducting boat traffic to and from the shore. But the 
Dardanelles campaign was not broken off; it continued for 
another seven months, and though indeed it was not successful 
in the end and had to be brought to a conclusion by a British 
evacuation, that was brought about by causes not connected 
with U-boats or their threat to the British command of the 
sea. The position disturbed by the advent of German forces 
to the aid of a weaker ally was re-established in no long time 
by the adoption of appropriate methods, and though of 
course the U-boats added greatly to the difficulties of the 
Allies in the Mediterranean as in other seas, the British ability 
to conduct combined operations and to maintain the com- 
munications by sea with armies in Egypt and at Salonika 
was never interrupted. There is no reason to foresee any 
different outcome of the situation we face to-day. 

We shall have, of course, to devote more attention to the 
bombing of Sicilian air bases, to the exclusion of those of 
Libya and Albania; as against that, we can set off the 
diversion of some of Hitler’s best dive-bombers from the 
attack on this country—where he would undoubtedly need 
them if he really determined on an attempt at invasion—to 
the aid of his hard-pressed Axis partner. We shall have to 
provide a stronger force of fighter aircraft to counter the 
greater intensity of attack to which our forces when within 
teach of Sicily are now subject ; that involves a diversion of 
effort which, but for this development, we should probably 


have preferred to exert elsewhere. It seems possible that 
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some other changes of method may be necessary in order 
to maintain the advantages we have drawn from the inability 
of the Italians seriously to interfere with our use of the 
Mediterranean route for military traffic to Greece and to the 
Army of the Nile. Admiral Cunningham’s resources are not 
exhausted by what he has already used in the circumstances 
that have obtained up to now, but those, of course, cannot be 
publicly canvassed. But the onlooker may be confident that 
the problem that faces us to-day in the Mediterranean will be 
tackled with as sure a hand—probably surer—as was that 
presented by the U-boats off Gallipoli in 1915. 

Germany has not attempted to seize sea power for herself 
or her ally in the Mediterranean ; as in other theatres, she js 
attempting to conquer the sea in the air. There is no reason 
to expect that she will have any greater success there than 
she had off Norway or off Dunkirk, though the effort she put 
forth on January 10 and the following days shows that the 
magnitude of the task has not been underestimated. One of 
Italy’s most pressing problems is how to keep up her com- 
munications with Marshal Graziani’s armies in Libya; and 
if one may guess at Hitler’s method of assisting Mussolini in 
the solution of that problem, it is that he hopes to make the 
Sicilian Channel so hot for any British warship that dares 
venture into it that they will leave it free for Italian supply 
ships to cross and recross it. The same process, of course, 
would automatically cut General Wavell’s shortest supply 
route, and thus doubly assist the Italian campaign in Libya. 

This is, indeed, the only course open to Hitler. Naval help 
is out of the question, and moreover naval help would only be 
useful to an ally who is outnumbered though ready, but for 
that handicap, to take his own part at sea. The Italian Fleet 
has never displayed that quality. Even when in paper 
superiority it retired from every potential encounter ; even 
when in indisputable superiority of material, as in the 
encounter of the Bande Nere and Bartolomeo Colleoni with the 
Sydney and four destroyers, it suffered defeat. It seemed 
improbable that, even if it proved practicable for Germany 
to get warships out of German waters and into the Medi- 
terranean, they would receive any very efficient assistance 
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from the Italian Fleet ; if they challenged Admiral Cunning- 
ham, they might well have to take him on single-handed, and 
Germany does not possess the fleet capable of doing that. 
Air forces, however, given the bases from which to act—and 
Germany has taken good care, by all accounts, to secure those 
by her own strength—are not dependent upon the co-operation 
of an ally in the air. Everything, that is to say, dictated that 
it should be in the air that Germany should come to the 
assistance of Italy. 

We thus come back to the old question, hotly debated 
ever since the close of the last war, of whether the air can 
conquer the sea—rather, it would be more accurately stated, 
whether air alone can conquer sea and air together. Nothing 
that has occurred so far in this war lends support to the 
theory that it can, and it will take much more than the small 
success achieved by the Stwkas in the Sicilian Channel on 
January Io to begin to upset that conclusion. 

H.-G. THURSFIELD. 


BULGARIA IN THE BALANCE 


HITLER’s campaigns in the Balkans have so far been fought 
on the psychological front. And in a war of nerves it is false 
strategy to allow any victim a breathing space for the restora. 
tionof morale. Weneed not, therefore, feel much surprise that 
within a week of the final occupation of Rumania by German 
troops in October last, a new Nazi offensive had been launched, 
this time in the direction of Bulgaria. 

The choice is obvious. After the fall of Central Europe to 
the line of the Drave and the Danube, only Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria remained as objects of pressure. Hitler does not 
waste diplomatic energy and he realised that to take Bulgaria 
as Rumania had already been taken would encircle Yugoslavia 
thoroughly enough to prevent any hostile reaction among the 
Serbs. They might resent their captivity, but they would be 
powerless to fight against it. The campaign was launched, 
then, in October, but it is interesting to notice that once Italy's 
plans began to miscarry seriously in Greece there were 
additional reasons for pressing home the attack. Bulgaria 
has a common frontier with Greece and irredentist claims 
against her. Moreover an occupation of Bulgaria followed by 
a speedy advance to Salonika would cut the Greeks off from 
all hopes of help from Turkey and give the Axis the pre 
condition of control in the gean. Thus the “ bloodless 
war ”’ on Bulgaria increased in violence as the autumn passed. 

The Nazi campaign has run entirely true to type. To some 
extent it is true to say that the preliminary steps had already 
been completed before even the European war broke out. 
Dr. Schacht’s buying methods have long since created an 
almost complete German domination of the Bulgarian 
market. Between 60 and 70 per cent. of Bulgaria’s total 
foreign trade is with the Reich. The growth of business 
relations has been accomplished by lavish Nazi expenditure 
on “ cultural relations,” that is to say, on propaganda, and 
the two spheres of economics and culture have been used as an 
excuse to send hundreds of technicians, experts and cultural 
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officers to Bulgaria to spy out the land and to smell out 
potential Quislings. 

Against this background of semi-occupation, the Nazis 
are now practising more direct methods of pressure. Every 
attempt has been made to destroy the internal cohesion of 
the Bulgarian state. Power is shared by King Boris and 
by the Cabinet of M. Filov. Both the King and the parlia- 
mentary system have their strongest supporters in the middle 
classes of the towns, whereas 80 per cent. of the population 
are peasants living at a very primitive level of existence. It is 
among the townspeople that Hitler has made his recruits, 
among the extremists who follow Professor Tsanhoff and who 
have adopted orthodox fascist doctrines, dictatorship, party 
state, anti-semitism and the rest. 

Among the peasants, the Nazis have not made much 
headway except in so far as the peasants realise that their 
livelihood depends on the German market. Here—as among 
the tiny fraction of industrial workers—Communism is more 
popular, although in the guise of pan-Slav sympathy for the 
great Russian brother rather than a formulated Marxism. 
But the Germans encourage Communism in spite of its anti- 
Nazi activities, for the Communists oppose the royal govern- 
ment too, and the Nazis have learnt the lesson which their 
opponents are slow to learn that any element in Europe which 
works to disintegrate the unity of the State works for not 
against the Nazis, the arch-disintegrators. Thus when the 
Communists produced a leaflet denouncing the King for 
encouraging Nazidom and calling for a People’s Government 
and an alliance with Russia, the local Nazis helped the 
Communists to distribute the broadsheets. 

Another method of disintegration consists in fanning Bul- 
garia’s smouldering irredentism. Since the last war, in which 
she took the side of the Central Powers, Bulgaria has been 
officially a Have-not or Revisionist Power. From Rumania 
she claimed the South Dobrudja (obtained it in September 
last); from Yugoslavia, Serbian Macedonia; from Turkey, 
Adrianople ; from Greece, Greek Macedonia and a long strip of 
#igean seaboard. While King Boris and the Filov Ministry 
have been consistently opposed to revision by force of arms, 
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the Nazis have been endeavouring to rub salt into the “ bleed. 
ing frontiers’’ and to stampede the Bulgarian Government Qui 
into an actively revisionist policy which would inevitably offic 
embroil her with all her neighbours. The salt takes the form 


' and 
‘of German money to any irredentist groups in the country, of on 
which the most formidable is probably the remnants of the old § « re 
Imro. No slight frontier incident—say, a quarrel between two crat 
drunken guards—has been allowed to pass without wide now 


publicity in the German-controlled press, and undoubtedly at 
times the Nazis have succeeded in bringing revisionist temper 
dangerously near boiling point. All this has naturally 
increased the suspicion of Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia, and 
has long been an obstacle to any Balkan consolidation—which 
is exactly what Germany intended it to be. 

When Greece was drawn into the war, the Nazis made 


a strong bid to bring Bulgaria into the orbit of the a 
Axis. Towards the middle of November, while Hungary, § so, 
Rumania and Slovakia were all dutifully signing up for the F joys 
duration with the Axis, the strongest pressure was brought to B of { 
bear on Bulgaria to take the road to Berlin. It was even Buk 
announced in Germany and Italy that the Bulgarian Govem- f nan 
ment had acquiesced. The bribe was Greece’s A®gean sea- up t 
board in return for a free permit to send German troops the 
through the country. Bulgaria’s answer was surprisingly § prin 
strong. King Boris bearded Hitler in his Berchtesgaden den § peut 
and told him courteously but firmly that while Bulgara§ gig 
retained her revisionist claims, she was not going to indulge S 
them now at the expense of stricken Greece, and that the only § reco) 
sane policy for her, a small Power, in the war of Titans wa J gion 
the strictest neutrality. Hitler dislikes Kings in any case. We § to ¢ 
can imagine his temper after this interview. agai 

Probably, as a result of this interview, Germany’s policy § of ¢p 
towards Bulgaria became more aggressive and violent in the § of 4 
last six weeks. The flood of German tourists rose and 2 Jac. 
dangerous influx of Nazi technicians caused anxiety evel B actiy 
among the Bulgarian peasants. These men—the excuse Wf Ryr; 
that they had permission to set up anti-aircraft listening posts § fron, 
—have established themselves at Sofia, Rustchuk and Vat § polic 


and in camps in the mountains, and it was discovered a few 
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ed: f weeks ago that owing to treachery at G.H.Q. (which has its 
ut F Quislings) a vastly greater number had been admitted than the 
bly F official figure. At the same time the tone of the German press 
™ — and radio has been growing more and more hostile and 
of — menacing. Bulgaria is accused of standing in the way of the 
od § “regeneration of Europe,” of being dominated by “‘ pluto- 
WO F cratic influences,” of submitting to Jewish-Masonic rule. And 
ide § now in the first weeks of January the threats have moved to 
a § the military sphere. More and more troops have arrived in 
P& —§ Rumania, General List, a Blitzkreig expert, is in Bucharest 
ly § with a large staff, and the German press is insinuating that 
Russia has given her permission to the passage of German 
ich § troops through Bulgaria. Russia has denied this, but German 

forces are said to.be standing at the ready along the Danube. 
ade Bulgaria’s reactions to the new pressure have been 
the § astonishingly, even magnificently, calm. The King’s Speech 
iY, § from the throne in the autumn reaffirmed his country’s strict 
the neutrality ; on December 26 the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Sobranje unanimously rejected the proposal that 
vel § Bulgaria should join the Axis, and round about January 12 
‘ll: § many Cabinet Ministers, headed by M. Filov, gave themselves 
up to a nation-wide campaign to allay anxiety and prepare 
PS F the people for the crisis. In a fighting speech at Ruse, the 
igly § Prime Minister went further than a mere reaffirmation of 
den F neutrality. If Bulgarians preferred freedom to slavery, he 
said, they must be ready to defend “ by arms if necessary.”’ 
ulge Some observers, amazed by the note of defiance and 


only F resolution in Bulgaria’s attitude, have jumped to the conclu- 
Was § sion that Bulgaria can rely on Russian backing. Rumours 
We § to that effect have circulated, and clearly it is absolutely 
‘ against Russia’s interests to see Germany installed the length 
dlicy 


of the Black Sea and on the A2gean and within a stone’s throw 
‘the F of the Straits. A study of Russo-German relations in the 
last year does not bear out the belief that Russia will intervene 
evel § actively on behalf of Bulgaria. Hitler’s army is in control in 
Europe, he has anything up to 120 divisions on his Eastern 
sts F frontiers. Until this might is dispersed or smashed, Russia’s 
policy will remain one of neutrality, purchased, if necessary, 
at the expense of a steady retreat from her own valued 
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spheres of influence. The retreat may be slow, every inch 
contested, but Russia cannot meet the threat of the Retchswehy 
and the Luftwaffe. She must give ground. 

In fact, the fate of Bulgaria bears this out. The pressure 
campaign on Bulgaria towards the end of October did not 
produce a stiffer Russian attitude, but brought Molotoy 
hurrying to Berlin. Similarly, the new bout of rumours and 
violence has been followed not by a Russo-Bulgarian Pact 
but by the signature of a new agreement between Moscow 
and Berlin. It can even be argued that belabouring Bulgaria 
and threatening armed intervention on the edge of the Black 
Sea is one of Hitler’s weapons for bringing Stalin to reason, 
The Soviets obviously regret their impotence, issue protests, 
encourage their local Communists to stage anti-Nazi demon- 
strations, but when the point comes they must give way. 

It is more probable that the fate of Greece, who did resist, 
and of Rumania, who did not, have had much to do with 
stiffening Bulgaria’s attitude. And behind these immediate 
Balkan lessons lies the general strategy of the war. It no 
longer looks so certain that Germany will win. If after all 
victory is to go to the Democracies, then it is worth while 
putting up a fight for a freedom which may be restored. The 
British Government has given its guarantee that Bulgaria's 
independence and integrity will be respected in an eventual 
peace settlement. Rumania is an example of where riding 
on the Nazi tiger takes those who look for peace within the 
Axis. Bulgaria would hardly be worse off. 

Given Bulgaria’s firmer attitude, will Hitler invade? He 
is deterred by the desire to prevent a more widespread Balkan 
war, especially as the Turks have threatened to come in if 
Bulgaria is invaded. Supplies would be disastrously curtailed 
if all the Balkans were ablaze. On the other hand, Italy may 
soon be 1m extremis in Albania, and the arrival of the Germans 
in Sicily suggests that Hitler is not disposed to allow the 
Mediterranean front to go by default. If there is to bea 
battle for the Mediterranean before the battle for Britain, the 
Bulgarians’ chances are slight. The next few weeks will decide 
their fate. At least they can go to it holding their head high. 

BARBARA WARD. 
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INVASION PROSPECTS 


I 


THE events of December and early January have brought 
encouragement and strength to the Allied cause. In military 
importance and dramatic quality, General Sir Archibald 
Wavell’s magnificent victories in Egypt and Libya enjoy 
pride of place. Strategically as weighty is the superb advance 
of the Greeks in Albania, where Greek discipline and fighting 
spirit have overcome immense difficulties of terrain and the 
fierce rigours of a Balkan winter no less successfully than they 
have driven back their foes. In Italy, the dangerous weak- 
nesses exposed by defeats at British and Greek hands have 
compelled Hitler to send—and the Fascist régime officially to 
acknowledge—German air squadrons to stiffen the Regia 
Aeronautica. Reports that German divisions have also 
crossed the Brenner, though not officially confirmed, are too 
circumstantial and too intrinsically probable to be dis- 
regarded. At sea, the curve of total Allied shipping losses 
declined in December to the lowest figure since May ; while 
the curve of British losses fell similarly if not quite so far. 
Diplomatically, Hitler appears to have suffered a rebuff at the 
hands of the Vichy Government ; for although rigid censor- 
ship has prevented definite news from escaping, Laval has 
certainly fallen from power, and there seems little doubt that 
no steps have been taken to transfer the French fleet to German 
hands. Finally, President Roosevelt has proclaimed his clear 
and emphatic purpose to convert the United States into “ the 
arsenal of the democracies.”’ Congress, it is true, has yet to 
endorse this policy—and perhaps amend its practical form. 
Nevertheless, highly favourable as these developments are, 
they throw little light on the course of coming events. In 
Africa, in Albania, and throughout the Mediterranean, the 
Allies enjoy a local but important strategic initiative. In the 
war as a whole, the strategic initiative still rests with Hitler— 
and must continue to do so until Allied armaments are much 
stronger, or until Germany suffers a major repulse. Allowing 
for the growth in our own output of arms and supplies now in 
process throughout the Empire, as well as for the period of 
change-over to full war production in the United States, 
Hitler can therefore count on perhaps another twelve months 
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during which—apart from fresh reverses—he can set the pace, 
But his means to victory have not changed. Direct attack 
against this island is still possible only by sea, or from the air 
or through successful invasion. Indirect attack—with the 
object of dispersing our forces, exhausting our energies, and 
weakening us at home—still requires successful onslaught 
against one or both of the Empire’s strategic foct—what may 
for short be called the Dardanelles position at the junction oj 
Europe and Asia, or Singapore in the Far East. Germany may 
attack alone (except at Singapore) or with associates and 
allies; but while our own hearts are stout and American 
policy is unchanged, no other means whatever are open to her 
to assail or defeat us. 


II 


Italy’s reverses on both sides of the Mediterranean have 
obviously created grave difficulties for Germany. The original 
Axis plan envisaged an onslaught against the Dardanelle 
position, Suez, and all that lay beyond, in terms of a great 
double pincer movement. Now, unless and until the Axis can 
recapture naval and air supremacy in the Mediterranean, 
General Wavell’s victories have written ‘“‘ Finis ”’ for good and 
all to attempts to close the African jaw of the southern pincer 
on Egypt and Suez ; while the Greek successes in Albania have 
removed, at least temporarily, the possibility of gripping 
Turkey with the Thracian jaw of the northern pincer. In Italy 
itself the effects of defeat verge on the disastrous. Always 
economically weak and therefore a potential drain on any 
ally, Italy in a long war could play even a useful secondary 
role only if Mussolini had succeeded in breathing a warlike 
spirit into a unified people. In fact, the resignation of Marshal 
Badoglio and other leading personalities in December, the 
purge of Fascist leaders which Mussolini has since instituted, 
muffled rumblings audible even now among the Italian masses, 
are facts which demonstrate to the world how feeble and how 
fissured are the realities behind the boastful Fascist facade. 
It is still early to look for Italian collapse and withdrawal from 
the war—which, moreover, Hitler at this stage of the struggle 
can in no circumstances countenance, not least because of the 
dangerous parallel with their own conditions which Teutonic 
contempt for Italy would not prevent the German people from 
drawing. But it is already certain that the burden of trying 
to retrieve the Mediterranean position must fall overwhelm- 
ingly on the shoulders of the Reich. 

The first steps to this end must be taken in the Balkans. 
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Obscure, contradictory and tendencious as are the reports 
from Balkan capitals now reaching the outside world, there 
can be little doubt that German troops have recently been 
brought into Rumania, or that many more are in reserve in 
Hungary and southern Austria. Certainly there is much 
military sense in such movements. From Rumania and 
Hungary to the north, Germany can strike south at Greece 
down the valley of the River Struma in Bulgaria or the valley 
of the Rivers Morava and Vardar in Yugoslavia. Along either 
route her first major objective in Greece itself would be 
Salonika, from which the mainland can be attacked, or the 
Greek forces in Albania taken in the rear. From Skoplije 
(Uskub) in the Vardar valley an attack on the Greek northern 
flank beyond Lake Okhrida is also possible via one of the few 
usable highways that branch from or parallel the main 
Morava-Vardar route. 

Unfortunately for Germany, an assault on Greece along 
these routes will now encounter difficulties undreamt of three 
months ago. Although the inspiring example of Greece, 
Britain’s victories in Africa, and the marshalling of American 
resources behind the Allies are working great changes in 
Balkan opinion, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria may still feel them- 
selves too remote from massive British aid to face alone the 
threat of the German military machine. Turkey is a more 
serious problem, for the Turks have repeatedly stressed their 
determination to fight if Bulgaria enters the war or if Germany 
advances into Bulgaria. But the new, and most menacing, 
danger to a German southward advance is once more British. 
It results from the presence of the Royal Air Force at Salonika, 
from which the southern halves of both the Struma and the 
Morava-Vardar routes—as well as the alternative road west- 
wards along the Thracian coast from Dedeagatch—are well 
under 200 miles distant. 

If over Salonika the invisible wings of human liberty thus 
beat to-day as over Thermopyle of old, the importance of this 
vital base in the major strategy of the war imposes on Greeks 
and British alike the need for hard and fateful decisions and 
resolute deeds. Greek success against the Italians must not 
now be overborne by German arms. Only British aid in 
sufficient volume can ensure this. But the massive support 
which Greece is now certain to require must react in turn on 
British strategy in Libya. 

In this theatre of war our first duty was to clear away the 
threat to Egypt. This has now been amply accomplished. 
Fort Cappuzzo and Bardia have fallen. Tobruk will probably 
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fall before these lines appear in print. Marshal Grazianj’s 
forcesin Libya have been seriously and permanently weakened, 
After Bardia Italian casualties and prisoners numbered about 
g0,000. These losses, together with the large quantities of 
matériel captured or destroyed, cannot have reduced his total 
strength by less than a third. They must have crippled his 
striking power by land. In the air, Italian machines have 
practically vanished from the Libyan sky. Germany may be 
able to fly planes and crews to Africa ; but petrol, spares and 
replenished ground organisation must be sea-borne. By sea, 
too, must come the substantial reinforcements which alone can 
enable the Axis to renew the offensive in North Africa. But 
at present talk about a renewed Axis offensive there is sheerly 
ludricrous. The practical question is whether Italy can retain 
her hold on Libya at all; which resolves into the further 
question whether in existing circumstances it is worth our 
while to drive her out. 

The answer turns partly on general considerations clear 
to everyone, partly on details of the local military situation 
best known to those on the spot, and partly on facts about 
resources and supplies which only the highest quarters possess, 
Would the effect inside Italy of driving the Italian forces right 
out of Libya be worth the cost ? Do we at this time want to 
be the neighbours along Libya’s frontiers of Vichy France in 
Tunis and in French West Africa, even allowing for the fact 
that the Free French colony of Chad abuts on Libya to the 
south ? Would the responsibility of garrisoning and defending 
a thousand miles of Libyan coast—from Alexandria to 
Tripoli is a good two-and-a-half days’ steaming—throw a 
heavier or a lighter burden on our resources than a new and 
defensible frontier drawn, say, across the semi-desert stretch 
between Tripolitania and Cyrenaica which, incidentally, 
Marshal Graziani will have to evacuate after Tobruk has 
fallen ? Is there in fact any substantial risk that such Italian 
forces as may be left in Libya can reorganise themselves toa 
point where they would again become a serious military 
threat ? Finally and above all, will a forward or a restrained 
policy in Libya contribute most—when account is taken of 
all our military resources and commitments, both existing 
and coming forward—towards countering the German menace 
in the Balkans? For if the present analysis is correct, it is in 
the power to divert enough forces to defend Salonika effectively 
—a task which will make heavy demands on us as well as 
Greece—that our newly-won strategic freedom in North Africa 
has brought us the greatest gain. 
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III 


From the German standpoint the Balkan problem as well 
as the direct and indirect implications of the Libyan campaign 
involve the ever-present, all-pervasive issue of sea-power. At 
sea the Axis must take the offensive—or try to do so. Despite 
the fall in the December figures, our shipping losses are still 
serious. But the present U-boat and aerial blockade cannot 
bring us to our knees ; the depredations of surface raiders— 
disgraceful as they usually are—have quite secondary import- 
ance; while steady growth in our escorting strength and, 

thaps, the use of the Irish ports (which we must work for) 
should gradually tilt the scales in our favour. 

The ability of the Axis to challenge our command of the 
seas is in fact limited. Hitler is pressing on a large U-boat 
programme in the numerous shipyards at his disposal. He is 
probably also building some larger war$hips. The Royal Air 
Force is impeding both efforts, and will continue to do so. 
The Italian Fleet is a broken reed. It is certain that the Vichy 
Government will not voluntarily hand over the French Fleet 
toGermany. It is even doubtful whether many vessels still 
remain in European French ports where the Germans could 
seize them. The reorganisation of the United States Navy 
into Atlantic, Pacific and Asiatic Fleets, sounds a clear 
warning against future naval adventures by Japan. Only the 
possibility of closing the Straits of Gibraltar, using Spanish 
ports, and occupying Portugal and perhaps the Azores, 
remains as means of diminishing British sea-power, above all 
in the vital Mediterranean theatre of war. 

From a German standpoint the Gibraltar project especially 
isnot unpromising. The Straits are only 32 miles long and 
7% miles wide at their narrowest. Shore-based guns can thus 
easily command them. Both coasts are already Spanish ; 
and Spain has recently terminated the international control 
over Tangier. Spanish imperialism, reborn in the Falange, 
has a keen appetite for the territorial gains which might follow 
British defeat. The only difficulties are the fortress of Gib- 
raltar itself and Spanish unwillingness to become involved in 
the war. General Franco is alleged to have refused proposals 
for “co-operation ’”’ which Hitler made last December. But 
many German troops are reported to be in Spain; many 
more are along the French frontier ; a German invasion, if 
need be on a large scale, should not present over-great diffi- 
culties ; and though Spain’s present appalling poverty would 
create serious problems for the German commissariat, ruthless 
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solutions no doubt could and would be found. On the othe 
hand, Gibraltar will certainly not fall—if it falls at al 
without prolonged and violent resistance; its own 
would make trouble for hostile artillery along both Spanish 
and African coasts; and Napoleonic experience, though in 
many respects irrelevant, at least demonstrates the perils of 
the fierce resentment with which Spaniards would greet fresh 
invaders and of British military operations in the Peninsula, 
While therefore it is certain that Hitler will not undertake q 
Spanish expedition lightly, the solid advantages to him 
throughout the Mediterranean of successfully closing the 
Straits make it impossible to exclude an attempt to do s 
from the strategic risks with which we may have to deal. 


IV 


From the fall of France onwards we have all become so 
accustomed to the idea that invasion is a real and threatening 
possibility that many of us have ceased to think objectively 
about the conditions that must be achieved if the possible is 
to be converted into accomplished fact. Historically, this 
island has never been invaded except when domestic division 
and internal strife opened the gates. In Norway and Holland, 
also similar internal conditions were required to produce the 
traitors whose co-operation made practicable the German 
task. To-day, treachery can be ruled out, and an invading 
force must face a determined people whose strength dwells 
not least in the knowledge that it is united. 

As a military operation, invasion is primarily a problem 
of transport. Aeroplanes can carry troops, guns, supplies, 
and even light tanks; but as far as is known the Germans 
possess no ’planes large enough to carry heavy tanks. Whether 
or not a successful invasion is practicable thus turns in the 
first place on the question whether sufficient forces can be 
conveyed by air ; and whether these forces, together with the 
effects of direct air bombing as such, can in turn establish the 
conditions in which larger numbers and heavy supplies can be 
transported by sea. 

Our own resistance apart, the forces that can be conveyed 
by air in a given period of time depend on (1) the number and 
capacity of transport ’planes available ; (2) the rate at which 
they can be got away from their aerodromes ; (3) the number 
and capacity of the aerodromes available ; and (4) the time 
required for a round trip. If 1,000 machines carrying 25 men 
each could be got away from 100 aerodromes at the approxi- 
mate peace-time rate of one per 3 minutes—a good rate for 
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night flying with all facilities of flood-lighting, full equipment 
and efficient staff ; and if an average of 3 hours per round trip 
were required for all the processes of loading, flying, returning, 
overhauling, and preparing for the next load ; then in 12 hours 
100,000 men could be brought to these shores—or such smaller 
number as could be carried after allowing for necessary 
weapons, munitions and stores. Doubling the number of 
machines or halving the average time per round trip, would 
obviously enable twice as many to be transported. 

It is not worth while to allow in this calculation for all the 
break-downs and mishaps that in practice are bound to occur ; 
for although the figures used in making it are not unreasonable 
(and the basic figure of 25 men per "plane corresponds fairly 
with the known facts of German transport plane capacity 
and the experience of Holland), they are definitely arbitrary 
and some of them (notably the number of transport ’planes 
available) must be seriously wrong. One further point which 
the calculation shows should, however, be noted. On these 
assumptions, to land 100,000 troops here within an hour 
would require at least 4,000 25-man transports and 200 
aerodromes ; while to land 250,000 in the same period would 
take some 10,000 transport ’planes and 500 aerodromes. 

A similar calculation as regards sea transport shows that 
to bring 250,000 men across the Channel or the North Sea at 
an average speed of 15 knots would take 50 ships carrying 
5,000 each ; and would require 1} hours to cross from Calais 
to Dover, 3# hours from Dieppe to Newhaven, 4? hours from 
Cherbourg to Southampton, 4 hours from Ostend to Dover, 
6? hours from the Hook of Holland to Great Yarmouth, and 
18 to 20 hours respectively from Stavanger or Bergen to 
Aberdeen. If vessels of a modified barge type were used, 
2,500 carrying I00 men each or 5,000 carrying 50 men each 
would be needed; and since their average speed would 
probably be under 8 knots, the times required for the crossings 
given above would be approximately doubled. Heavy equip- 
ment, stores and supplies for a force a quarter of a million 
strong would probably weigh 75,000 to 100,000 tons and 
would need a large additional fleet. Throughout these sea- 
going calculations the consequences of multiplying numbers 
are again obvious. So, too, are the effects on voyage times 
of = vagaries of the sea, for which no allowance has been 
made. 

_ The transport problem alone, whether by sea or by air, 
is thus most formidable even without resistance. With 
resistance by air, on and under the sea, and from the land, 
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losses are bound to be so heavy that the transport problem 
itself must be further enlarged and complicated to allow fo 
them. Hence a would-be invader must reduce resistance to 
a minimum from the start. On the one hand, that implies the 
greatest possible measure of deception and surprise ; on the 
other hand, it requires a plan worked out to the last detail 
and perfect timing. 

To give imagination rein for a moment. Invasion would 
probably be prepared by heavy and simultaneous bombard. 
ment of a score of cities for a week beforehand. A naval 
attack, say, on Iceland, might be a feint to draw off units of 
the Fleet. Ireland might be seized perhaps a day in advance, 
so as to make her landing grounds available for invasion 
without giving defenders from south or north time to retrieve 
the position. On the morning when invasion began (probably 
at dawn, for light would be needed, though a minimum would 
do), German troops would arrive in British uniforms or 
civilian disguise. Parties of them would go first for aerodromes 
and flying fields, both to destroy machines on the ground and 
to hold the fields for troop carriers coming later. Other 
parties would attack railway centres, power stations, gas 
works, factories, telegraph and telephone wires and exchanges, 
attempting forthwith to seize, damage or destroy as many as 
possible. Meanwhile, still other troops pouring over by air 
would attack a hundred chosen centres—including perhaps a 
dozen ports, most of which would be simultaneously exposed 
to feint attacks by sea, while serious efforts were made only 
against two or three of them. The greatest possible confusion 
and disorder would be created among civilians. As the day 
wore on the invaders—if they were lucky—would be strongly 
reinforced. During the night and on the morrow, the whole 
vast desperate enterprise would be pushed relentlessly for- 
ward, driven on as fiercely by fear of the consequences of 
failure as by the hopes and lusts of success. 

Thus imagination. In fact, there is no reason to believe 
that everything would go with the clockwork smoothness 
that success requires. The German plan will no doubt allow 
for a proportion of failures, mishaps and losses. Even 90, 
it can succeed only if our own defences collapse wholesale; 
or if all the mistakes are on our side; or if we alone suffer al 
the bad luck. Since none of these things is likely alone, and 
the combination of all of them is wildly improbable, invasion 
is almost sure to fail. Indeed, faith in the staunchness and 
fighting quality of our people sweeps the equivocal “‘ almost” 
indignantly away and says forthright that failure is certain. 
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It is reason warning against arrogance, over-confidence and 
complacency that requires the loophole of the ‘‘ almost ”’ to 
be left for the remote millionth chance of success. 

Two risks not hitherto examined remain. The first is the 
employment of new and overwhelming but unknown weapons. 
That cannot be usefully discussed. The second is the use of 
surprise in an endeavour to create panic and paralyse the 
nation’s will. Only one known means of war seems to promise 
this psychologically. That means is gas. But here again, 
quite apart from the quality of the national character, prac- 
tical problems of transport, dispersal and use are so great as 
to make it more than doubtful whether such universal and 
decisive terror can be created as would lead, not to capitula- 
tion—that is unthinkable—but to the momentary confusion 
and weakness that might give the invaders justified hope of 
success. 

Apart from all-powerful secret weapons about which the 
public at least know nothing, the chances that invasion 
against a united, resolute and prepared people will fail appear 
so great, the consequences of failure to Germany so dire, that 
it seems almost incredible that Hitler should seriously con- 
template such a venture. But this does not mean that the 
threat of invasion is not real and extremely useful to Germany ; 
nor even that an attempt on a moderate scale would not 
serve her. For the attempt might do damage enough to be 
thoroughly worth while in terms of German lives lost ; the 
effort required to repulse it might drain our energies severely ; 
the distraction it caused might ensure the success of other 
activities elsewhere. And the threat itself is pre-eminently 
valuable to German plans not least because it affects our 
dispositions and keeps large forces locked up in the essential 
but unproductive work of mere watch and ward. 


V 


If invasion fails (or is not attempted) and Hitler is com- 
pelled to fight a long war, he must sooner or later face the 
problem of oil. This treacherous question is a morass in 
which the unwary soon founder. But however cautious an 
interpretation is put on reports about British bombing of 
German synthetic oil plants and storage depots, on Germany’s 
initial and captured stocks, on transport and production 
difficulties, the conclusion seems inescapable that German 
consumption for essential military purposes largely exceeds 
production within German-controlled territories, including 
Rumania. If and in so far as this conclusion is correct, 
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Germany must ultimately be forced by shortage either t 
surrender or to seek fresh and adequate supplies elsewhere, 
And while the British blockade persists, these supplies must 
come from areas to which Germany has or can secure acces 
by land. 

The only supplies in sufficient volume which satisfy this 
requirement are those of Russia, Iran and Iraq. The oil-fields 
of Iraq and Iran can be reached from the west only via th > R 
Dardanelles position—which again emphasises the import. | w 
ance of Salonika. The other land routes to them from Ger. [th 
many run across the Caucasus and through Turkestan along | fr 
the eastern shore of the Caspian. These routes are only f nc 
accessible across Russian territory. There is no need for the — we 
moment to examine the colossal problems of a military cam. [sit 
paign over the immense distances and difficult terrain lying | _ iss 
between Germany and these objectives; or the no leg fof 
colossal problems of transporting oil from either Iraqi or | vo 
the Iranian fields to Germany while Britain commands the [sin 
Mediterranean. If Russian territory must be crossed to — Uk 
reach Iraq and Iran, Russian oil in the great deposits of Baku | fre 
and Grozny in the Caucasus is nearer and, with existing pipe f Hi 
lines to the Black Sea, much more accessible. Enough Russian f im 
oil, however, is not available to Germany in present conditions [str 
of Soviet neutrality or non-belligerence. Russia requires, and | the 
herself consumes, practically all the oil she produces, and — in 
indeed urgently wants more. If, therefore, Germany is to f for 
obtain from Russia the great quantities of oil necessary for fof 
waging a long war, some other solution than mutually agreed fF rot 
imports must be found. Da 

On January 1 (according to reports in the English Press | 80¢ 
on the following day) a New Year message in Pravda, read 


over the entire Russian radio system and originally attributed § Ar 
to Stalin himself, is alleged to have declared that “‘ the danger § the 
from abroad is increasing daily on account of international F gre 
complications,’ and that Russia, “ready for every — anc 
eventuality,” was in a state of total mobilisation. On Jan- 

uary 3 Tass, the official Soviet telegraph agency, issued an 

authorised denial which stigmatised these reports as “ pure 

inventions.”’ It is not clear whether the denial related to the and 
Pravda message, or to its attribution to Stalin. On January f dur 
a series of Russo-German agreements were signed relating — “W: 
to trade, frontiers and associated matters. On January 1 f Stre 
the Moscow wireless quoted Pravda as saying that “‘ Soviet f last 
Russia intends to follow its policy of a peaceful attitude > Ger 
towards Germany and to any other country which exercise > “W 
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the same attitude towards Soviet Russia.’’ Meanwhile, 
messages from Balkan capitals reported German troop con- 
centrations at Galatz in Rumania, Russian concentrations 
across the River Pruth in Bessarabia, and all manner of 
complex and often contradictory rumours about German and 
Russian acts and intentions. 

The strategic problem is whether Germany can invade 
Russia and means to do so. From this standpoint there 
would seem to be more truth in the Pravda New Year message 
than in the subsequent Tass denial ; while the economic and 
frontier agreements of January Io (and the Soviet-German 
non-aggression pact of August 24, 1939) are as irrelevant as 
was the famous German-Polish treaty of 1934 which Hitler 
simply tore up when it suited him. Other and even larger 
issues than oil affect Russo-German relations. Satisfaction 
of the long-standing desire for the Ukraine which Hitler 
voices in Mein Kampf may have been postponed. It cannot 
simply have been abandoned. Germany’s encouragement of 
Ukrainian nationalists is well known. The Ruthenian 
frontier which Hungary, a satellite State, obtained through 
Hitler’s intervention, has obvious and important strategic 
implications. A German move against Russia, a German 
stroke at the Russian oil-fields are clearly feasible. As clearly, 
they are major military operations. Distance alone sets the 
invader most serious problems. As regards the oil-fields, 
for example, from Galatz to Rostov-on-the-Don at the head 
of the Sea of Azov is some 650 miles by the shortest direct 
route—which disregards the crossing of four great rivers (the 
Danube, Dniester, Bug and Dnieper) ; while Baku in turn is 
800 miles beyond Rostov. Whatever is in fact the strength 


' or weakness of Russia’s frontier fortifications and the Red 


Army, it is therefore certain that a German attack against 
the Soviet Union can be no mere side-show, but must absorb 


great forces to maintain lines of communication, to manceuvre, 
and to fight. 


VI 


In New Year messages to the National Socialist Party 
and the German Army, Hitler promised a German victory 
during 1941. “‘ The year 1941,” he told Nazi Party members, 


_ “will see the German Army, Navy and Air Force enormously 


strengthened and better equipped. Under their blows the 
last boastings of the war-mongers will collapse.” To the 
German Army he was briefer. ‘‘ The year 1941,” he said, 
“will bring the completion of the greatest victory in our 
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history.”’ At least one part of these statements is true. Time 
presses Germany hard. As American production swings fully 
into its stride, Britain, with American output added to her 
own, will dispose of armaments so massive and so formidable 
that the German hope of somehow overwhelming and swamp. 
ing her will vanish. Unless, therefore, the year 1941 “ com. 
pletes ” her victory, Germany, so far as mortal eye can judge, 
will go without it for ever. 

What, then, will Hitler do? ‘‘ Enormously strengthened 
and better equipped ”’ forces are useless unless their new power 
can be brought effectively to bear. If the analysis of earlier 
sections is correct, the time factor and other military con. 
siderations rule out for the present an attack on Russia~ 
which in any case would not accelerate German victory over 
us; Japanese intervention would also not produce quick 
victory, and is unlikely, anyhow, because of the Chinese war 
and American policy ; and Germany cannot bring us to our 
knees at sea. Only invasion, a Balkan campaign, and a 
Spanish expedition remain. Which—or which combination 
of them—will Hitler choose ? 

For over six weeks now high and responsible authorities 
throughout the English-speaking world have issued outspoken 
warnings that an early attempt at invasion must be expected. 
On December 17 Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Cordell Hull, and 
Mr. Alfred Landon (the Republican candidate for the American 
Presidency in 1936), on December 19 the Prime Minister 
himself, on January 1 General Smuts, have all spoken in the 
same sense. Mr. Churchill’s words to the House of Commons 
were that 

“It would be a very great lack of prudence, a lack of 
prudence amounting to a crime, if vigilance were relaxed 
in our Armies here at home, or if in any way it was 
assumed that the dangers of invasion had passed.”’ 

Mr. Cordell Hull’s remarks in the same sense have not been 
reported in a form susceptible of quotation ; but Mr. Landon’s 
statement was quite definite. He had been advised, he said, 
“by reliable official [American] sources that Hitler was 
planning to invade Britain about the middle of February.” 
Lord Beaverbrook, though less definite about dates, was more 
definite about means. 

‘‘We must recognise,” he said, ‘‘ that the enemy is 
making preparations for the invasion of Britain even 
before the spring-time comes. Invasion by land and sea, 
but principally by air. Hitler ismaking an immense effort 
to bring out an immense air force in the spring months.” 
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The gist of General Smuts’s statement, though too long to 
quote here, was to the same effect ; and was reinforced by 
his reference to Hitler’s ‘‘ own pride and instinct,” as well as 
by the other factors examined in the South African Premier’s 
jull and incisive analysis. 

The consensus of these highly authoritative and informed 
forecasts could not be clearer. Neither a Balkan campaign 
nor a Spanish expedition can bring quick results; and with 
time now really working against him, quick results are what 
Hitler above all needs. But there is a distinction between the 

obable and the certain, as well as a difference between what 
Hitler wants to do and what he can do. This distinction and 
this difference mean that, highly probable as it is, invasion 
cannot yet be regarded as inevitable. 

Germany has now been hoarding ’planes for some months. 
Since massed German air attacks by daylight ceased in Sep- 
tember, German ’plane losses over this country have totalled 
only some 500 odd machines. Meanwhile, her factories 
inside and outside the Reich have been pouring them out. 
All this is doubtless in preparation for an invasion attempt. 
When Germany feels that her air strength has grown suffi- 
ciently, she may try her hand again at heavy daylight raids 
in order the better to complete her preparations to assail 
this island. 

But if the Luftwaffe is stronger than last autumn, so is the 
Royal Air Force. In the talk broadcast on December 17th and 
quoted above, Lord Beaverbrook announced that during the 
seven months ending on October 31st—the period during 
which our heaviest losses were incurred—our strength in air- 
craft of all types had increased. In other words, not merely 
had we then made good all our losses and equipped the Middle 
Eastern squadrons as well, but we were also stronger at home 
in fighters and bombers alike. In Lord Beaverbrook’s words, 
“Tn every type there is an increase . . . we are stronger on 
every front.’”” And during the three months since October our 
factories have not been idle despite German night raids, while 
the number of American planes reaching these shores has also 
grown. That the Royal Air Force is conscious of its greater 
strength was shown on January roth, when over 100 fighters 
escorted a strong force of bombers in a daylight raid on the 
near French invasion ports—the first daylight operation over 
enemy territory since the Battle of France last summer. 
When larger numbers and improved types are added to the 
fighting qualities which the Royal Air Force displayed in the 
autumn and has not lost since, it is thus by no means certain 
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that the Germans have the power to win the local air superiority 
over Britain without which an invasion attempt would appear 
sheerly suicidal. 

Again, the Germans have not yet overcome the difficulties 
of sea-transport. Last autumn the Royal Air Force broke up 
the barge concentrations assembled for invasion. This time, 
of course—as Lord Beaverbrook indicated—Hitler may be 
relying principally on the air. Even so, he will have to usea 
substantial number of vessels to convey heavy material and 
supplies. In the autumn the Royal Air Force struck at the 
invasion ports at precisely the critical moment. They may be 
less fortunate this spring ; but it is impossible to believe that 
they will not inflict damage, and serious damage, on whatever 
shipping the Germans may assemble. And to what our airmen 
may do before invasion starts must be added the damage 
which they and the Royal Navy would inflict en route—as well, 
perhaps, as what preliminary naval bombardment of the 
invasion ports might also accomplish. 

As compared with last autumn, the new elements in the 
situation are greater numerical German air strength and the 
urgent, terrible pressure of time. Hitler may feel that they 
justify a desperate decision to try invasion again. The Royal 
Air Force and the Royal Navy may once more prevent it from 
ever starting. But we cannot count on this. We must there. 
fore expect invasion ; and brace ourselves to meet and repel 
it. So much is common sense. But we must not concentrate 
on invasion to the exclusion of everything else. In particular, 
we must watch closely for the Balkan campaign which must 
be Hitler’s offensive mainstay if invasion cannot be tried or 
fails ; and for the Spanish expedition which, if and in so far 
as successful in closing the western gate to the Mediterranean, 
would help any German action in the Balkans. 


JULES MENKEN. 


EN. 


THE FREE FRENCH COLONIES 


In asking for the armistice, Marshal Pétain’s government 
gave the signal for the termination of hostilities not only in 
European France, but in the French colonies, protectorates and 
mandated territories of Africa, the Levant, the Pacific, the 
South Sea Islands and the Antilles. During the tragic week 
in June spent in awaiting the conqueror’s terms, touching 
messages poured in from all parts of the French Empire 
beseeching the new head of the State not to stain the honour 
or compromise the integrity of those imperial communities 
which far-seeing statesmanship had, for several years past, 
identified with the mother-country. ‘“‘ France is a country 
of 100 million inhabitants ’’ was a phrase which was beginning 
to penetrate the minds and the hearts of Frenchmen. That 
feeling inspired the messages urging resistance abroad on 
those who had assumed the responsibility of abandoning the 
struggle at home. 

The attitude of the authors of these messages, Governors 
of territories and commanders-in-chief of the soldiers defending 
them, is worth consideration. It explains the subsequent 
breaking-away from Vichy of important parts of the French 
Colonial Empire, which decided to remain in the war by the 
side of their British ally and under the leadership of General 
de Gaulle. 

When declaring war on Germany in September, 1939, 
France felt that neither the conflict nor the military operations 
could be restricted to the traditional battlefields of Franco- 
German wars. But whereas in 1914 the French Government 
gave the order to its representatives in North Africa to send all 
available troops to the mother-country even at the risk of 
compromising its authority, this time it was different. In 
Morocco in the last war Lyautey had to create an army of 
occupation out of nothing in order to conform to his instruc- 
tions, which went so far as to foresee the surrender of this 
province of the French Empire. 

In 1939 the defence of North Africa was assured against 
Italian attack by a strong force of several hundred thousand 
men. In Syria there was the nucleus of that Eastern Army 
which, it was thought, must decide the issue of the war. Some 
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even went so far as to add that its glorious mission would be 
to go up the Danube and sign the Peace Treaty in Vienna, 
There was, therefore, no doubt in the minds of the civil and 
military authorities in North Africa—to mention these only— 
as to the réle assigned to them. It is enough to remember 
the bitter disappointment of the French colonial officers, who, 
inwardly fuming, had to accept the armistice, after passing 
all the winter preparing their fighting positions on the border 
of Tunisia and Libya. 

And yet those who had given the orders to cease fire were 
men famous and respected by all degrees of the military 
hierarchy. The acceptance of the armistice, said these men, 
will enable France, conquered on home ground, to preserve 
her Empire. True, it was not evident how, by an armistice 
which disarmed France, it could be hoped to canalise the 
colonial ambitions of Germany and, still less, of Italy, who 
acquired without firing a shot, the right to lay down her 
terms. 

It was no more evident how the fact could be disregarded 
that Great Britain, although badly hit by the Franco-German 
armistice, had nevertheless decided to continue the war along 
with her Dominions. But clever propaganda, helped con- 
siderably by such a painful incident as that of Oran, declared 
that the defeat of Britain was only a matter of weeks. History 
will relate the part played, both in determining the decisions 
of the leaders and affecting the state of mind of their sub- 
ordinates, by historic ill-feeling and prejudices carefully 
preserved for years by the enemy’s propaganda, and which 
an allied propaganda, insufficient, to say the least of it, failed 
to banish once and for all. 

It was also disturbing to note that to these respected 
voices, which ordered obedience in the name of discipline and 
the higher interests of the State, were added the voices of men 
for whom the Empire had never been anything but the 
“colonial domain ’’ of France. Such men were indifferent, 
either as a result of ignorance, or of set purpose, to the work 
accomplished in the last 50 years in overseas territories by our 
soldiers, administrators, missionaries and medical men. They 
approached colonial problems with a provincial mentality, 
whereas, for two decades, the most far-seeing of our leaders 
endeavoured to raise a “ spirit of Empire.”’ 

Still, what mainly decided doubters was the sense of 
discipline, the respect for their leaders and for the prestige 
which they still possessed ; sentiments which, in the downfall 
of minds and men, would not have been without a certain 
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greatness had there not been also, here and there, pettiness 
and even cowardice. Thus, it appears difficult to explain how 
certain “‘ proconsuls ”’ could, during the long days when each 
minute was of value, exchange polite messages inquiring to 
whom fell the honour of giving the signal of resistance. The 
spirit of indecision and the fear of responsibilities, which had 
for years been so disastrous to France, seemed to have over- 
come them. But many Frenchmen prefer to think that such 
Governors and Generals drew hope and resolution from the 
hasty consultations they had at that tragic time. One would 
like to believe that they then agreed on a plan of action which 
would involve a change of attitude if the demands of the 
conqueror should reveal the futility of the peace offers made 
tohim. It may have been at one of these consultations that, 
with a view to safeguarding the future, there emerged the 
project of establishing the post of “ Proconsul-at-large ”’ now 
filled by General Weygand in Africa ? 

It is not within the scope of this study to examine the 
question as to whether France could, or could not, continue 
hostilities from her Empire. Here again, history will judge 
who were the men who best served their country : those who 
thought to spare her unnecessary suffering by placing them- 
selves between the conqueror and a people completely 
bewildered by defeat or those others who considered that 
what was at stake was nothing less than the survival of France 
as an independent nation. History alone will be able to tell 
to what extent the cessation of hostilities really lessened the 
sufferings of the country. The systematic exploitation of the 
national resources in which the conqueror at present indulges, 
gives a fairly clear indication of what the answer should be. 

Two facts, however, should be remembered. On the one 
hand, the French Navy was intact and could have played a 
considerable part in applying the blockade and hastening the 
destruction of the enemy fleet. On the other hand, the con- 
tinuance of the war in North Africa and the colonies was so 
little regarded as a mere “‘ day-dream ”’ that all the govern- 
ments which had been in power for several years past con- 
sidered it practically possible. 

The illusion of the armistice was dispelled by subsequent 
events. It soon became evident that the German and Italian 
commissions sent to North Africa did not restrict their activity 
to watching the execution of the clauses relating to dis- 
armament. Acting directly or merely protecting the numerous 
agents of all kinds who had quite naturally followed them, 
these commissions organised systematic looting of the local 
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_ resources and, to quieten the anxious population, established 
the first steps of the so-called “‘ collaboration ”’ policy. 

Under British blockade and practically abandoned by the 
Home country, the French territories overseas found them. 
selves in a situation of economic isolation which could not 
continue indefinitely without endangering their very existence, 
The wholesale requisition of foodstuffs and provisions begun 
by the Germans and Italians in Tunisia and Algeria and the 
establishment of German agents in the industries of Morocco 
gave the settlers much to think about. In the more distant 
colonies, such as West Africa, Equatorial Africa, the 
Cameroons and New Caledonia, the settlers saw their mer- 
chandise, deprived of its usual outlets, accumulating in the 
ports. 

By its silence—some Governors remained several weeks 
without receiving any instructions—or perhaps because it 
found it impossible to control the situation, the Central 
Government appeared to give a free hand to the colonial 
authorities and implicitly to leave to them the choice of 
attitude best suited to the desires and interests of the popula- 
tions. Therefore, one may be rightly surprised at the accusa- 
tions levied against Great Britain, who, it is said, would have 
exploited for her own ends the patriotic reactions of the 
people of the French colonies in order to draw them into her 
orbit. 

A great movement of dissent, or, more exactly, of patriotic 
rebellion, soon showed itself. The hesitation of the leaders, 
the German penetration into strategical points of the Empire, 
the incomprehensible weakness of the Government in Indo- 
China in face of Japanese claims, constituted a number of 
factors which, added to the others, brought about the accession 
of the most distant territories to General de Gaulle’s cause. 

This accession was started in a rather touching way by one 
of the smallest French possessions: the archipelago of the 
New Hebrides in the Pacific. First explored by Bougainville, 
then by Cook, claimed in turn by French settlers and by 
Australian methodists (who there suffered martyrdom), the 
New Hebrides—after a long struggle for influence between 
France and England—formed at the beginning of the 2oth 
century a Franco-British colony, under the condominium of 
the two countries. On July 20, 1940, the French population 
of the archipelago, gathered at Port Vila under the presidency 
of the Apostolic Vicar, Monseigneur Malbert, and at Santo, 
second town of the colony, under the presidency of the 
Resident Commissioner, Monsieur Sautot, pronounced itself, 
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by plebiscite, in favour of resistance. Whatever the feelings 
of the people, it would not have been politic to await further 
such spontaneous accession as that of the New Hebrides, 
which had chiefly a sentimental value. These feelings once 
known, preparation for the official adherence of the territories 
and their administration became necessary. This was the 
task undertaken in the greatest secrecy by General de Gaulle 
during July and August, and brought to a successful conclusion 
by his representatives in Africa. 

On August 26, from the very heart of Black Africa, the 
Tchad gave the signal for patriotic resistance. Its Governor, 
Monsieur Adolphe-Félix Eboué, the first native official raised 
by France to the post of administrator, and his military 
commandant, Colonel Marchand, issued from Fort Lamy a 
proclamation justifying to posterity the reasons for breaking 
away. 

vs The Governor of Tchad and its military commandant 

[stated this proclamation] note that the varied interests 
entrusted to them are imperilled by a policy which ignores 
the vital necessities of the colony. Convinced that the 
restoration of French greatness and independence requires 
that Overseas France should continue the fight along 
with Great Britain, they have decided to proclaim the 
union of the territory and the troops defending it with the 
Free French Forces of General de Gaulle.” 

Two days later, on August 28, the mandated territory of 
the Cameroons, the Ubangi-Shari and the Middle Congo, that 
is nearly all French Equatorial Africa, followed Tchad’s 
example. The spirit in which the Free French Forces assumed 
in the Cameroons the rights and duties of a mandatory power 
are worthy of note. Immediately on taking over, General de 
Gaulle sent the following telegram to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations in Geneva :— 

‘“‘ T have the honour to inform you that from August 28 
I have, as Leader of Free France, and with the consent 
of the people, assumed the administration of that part 
of the Cameroons under French mandate, with all the 
powers and all the obligations which this mandate 
entails. I have named Lieutenant-Colonel Leclerc Com- 
missioner to watch over internal peace, the well-being of 
the inhabitants and the defence of the territory. I beg 
you in particular to inform the Mandatory Commission.” 

At first Gabon had, also, followed the movement. On 
August 29, Monsieur Georges Masson had sent the following 
telegram to General de Larminat, appointed Governor- 
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General of French Equatorial Africa by General de Gaulle 

‘“‘ Following on a conference at which were present the 

Military Commandant, the public attorney, the President 

of the Chamber of Commerce and the President of the 

Ex-service men, Gabon brings to Free France its enthu. 
siastic adhesion and entire co-operation.” 

By a sudden change of mind, Monsieur Masson went back 
on his decision the very next day, and addressed to the High 
Commissioner at Dakar, representative of the Vichy Gover. 
ment, this curious message :— 

“After a brief period of weakness, induced by the 
excessive nervous tension of these last weeks and by 
mistaken information coming from Brazzaville, I have 
regained full consciousness of realities and of my duty, 
I immediately broke off all relations with Brazzaville and 
I assure you of my submission and entire devotion.” 

It is difficult to understand such an attitude. However, 
the ports of Libreville and Port Gentil, especially after the 
Dakar failure, had all the same to remain in the hands of the 
Allies on the South Atlantic route. Police operations, enforced 
on the Free French Forces in November by the arrival in 
Gabon of reinforcements sent by Vichy, had no other aim. 

On September 2, the French Settlements of the Pacific 
proclaimed in their turn their attachment to the Free French 
Forces. The plebiscite, organised spontaneously in the 
Islands of Tahiti, Moorea and Tuamoto, registered 3,564 
votes in favour of General de Gaulle against 18 for Vichy. 
The Governor was deposed. A temporary committee of three 
members took over the administration of the islands whilst 
awaiting the nomination of a new Governor. 

On September g, the Governor of the French possessions 
in India, Monsieur Bonvin, asked the Viceroy of India to 
inform General de Gaulle of the wish of the people, expressed 
by regular representative organisations, to accede to the Free 
French Forces. 

Finally, on September 20, New Caledonia, one of the 
oldest French possessions, also officially confirmed its accession 
to Free France. An address, sent to General de Gaulle on 
June 24 by the Council of Notables and representatives of 
administrative and military services, had anticipated this 
movement. 

The accession of these territories required the creation 0 
a central organisation intended to insure their participation 
in directing the common effort. This réle devolved on the 
“Council of Defence of the Free French Empire ’’ created 0 
October 26 last by General de Gaulle. Under the authority of 
the head of the Free French, this Council is at present formed 
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of the chief leaders of the Free French Forces, of the Governors 
of the most important colonies, as well as of persons repre- 
senting the moral values which found their expression in the 
heart of the Free French movement. 

Thus a spontaneous movement brought about the accession 
to Free France of territories covering nearly 3,000,000 square 
kilometres (to be exact, 2,981,520 square kilometres or approxi- 
mately 1,861,575 square miles), that is to say, nearly six times 
the area of France, and representing a population of 6,237,000 
inhabitants. 

A question immediately arises: What is the value of 
these Free French colonies, both from the purely French 
point of view and from that of the allied war effort ? 

Firstly, Free French colonies guarantee the active presence 
of France in the war. Although its signification is above all 
of a moral character, this presence of France in the conflict, 
of which the most recent developments render British victory 
likely, plays the part of a magnet to the hidden patriotic 
reactions. One might almost say that the complete absence 
of France in an onslaught of such magnitude is a spiritual 
impossibility. 

Secondly, the freedom of French colonies thwarts German 
plans. Let us imagine that no patriotic opposition movement 
had taken place. The conqueror would undoubtedly have 
increased his pressure on the conquered. In face of the 
permanent threat of a rebellion liable to be extended, Germany 
preferred to have recourse to a different tactic ; in fact, she 
is caught in a vicious circle. Either she will compel Vichy to 
restore its authority by force in the dissident colonies, and, in 
so doing, risk spreading the infection instead of stopping it— 
because of the hostilities which such an enterprise would lead 
to amongst Frenchmen—or else she will act alone and will 
hold the territories which she thus seizes. 

The immediate contribution of the Free French colonies 
tothe allied war effort, although at first sight almost negligible, 
isreally very considerable from the strategical and economical 
point of view, as appears the moment a map is looked at. 

Equatorial Africa and the Cameroons have together on 
the Atlantic a continuous coast-line of some 1,000 kilometres 
(625 miles). The ports of Douala, Libreville, Port-Gentil, 
Pointe-Noire, are approximately half-way between the Cape 
and Dakar. They face, across the ocean, that part of South 
America nearest to the African Continent, and they can be 
used as bases for patrolling several sea routes. The port of 
Pointe-Noire, where important works were undertaken in 
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1934 to make it the chief port of call of the South Atlantic op 
the route Dakar—Cape-the Indies, possesses a good mole jn 
deep water and an outer mole of 1,650 metres. Douala jg 
even better provided for, having 2,000 metres of quay, of 
which 600 are in deep water, 3 kilometres of railway line and 
a very modern harbour equipment. 

To the north and east, Equatorial Africa touches two of 
the present theatres of war: Libya and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Soudan. The accession of the territory of the Tchad, adjoining 
Libya, has had as a first result the prevention of an Italian 
push towards the heart of Africa by forestalling the cession, 
anticipated in one of the clauses of the armistice with Italy, 
of a strip of territory to the north of the line Faya-Fada. 

The modern aerodromes of Fort-Lamy, Fort-Archambault 
and Bangui enable Great Britain to maintain a regular aerial 
link between her colonies of Gambia, Sierra‘;Leone, Gold 
Coast and Nigeria on the one hand, and Egypt, Soudan and 
Kenya on the other, thus avoiding the Mediterranean route. 
From the south-eastern point of Ubangi-Shari to Djibouti 
and Aden there is no more than some 1,500 kilometres as 
the crow flies. The aerial bases of Equatorial Africa als 
have an importance of the first order against Italian Ethiopia. 
This route is regularly used by British ’planes as a line of 
communication with Russia and the Far East. 

An important road system, still in course of construction, 
places the interior of Equatorial Africa, long impenetrable, 
within a few days’ journey of the coast. This system includes 
two great inter-colonial roads, east to west and south to 
north: one, the road from Bangui (capital of Ubangi-Shan] 
to Yaonde (capital of the Cameroons) which, before the war, 
brought Bangui within five days of Douala and 25 of Bordeaux; 
the other, the road from Brazzaville (capital of the Midde 
Congo) to Carnot (on the borders of the Cameroons and the 
Ubangi-Shari). This last artery rejoins at Carnot the road 
from Bangui to the Cameroons. Secondary roads, especially 
in the Ubangi and the Tchad, complete the main system, the 
whole forming 18,000 kilometres of roads and tracts practicable 
for cars and crossing Equatorial Africa in every direction. 

Since 1938 a road from Brazzaville to Pointe-Noire has ru 
parallel to the Congo-Ocean railway, thus linking the rivet 
port of Brazzaville to the sea-port of Pointe-Noire by a length 
of 512 kilometres, which includes 12 tunnels and g2 bridges 
and viaducts. On the other hand, the construction of the 
road from Brazzaville to Libreville (capital of Gabon) by 
Lambaréné, is going forward rapidly. The road system of the 
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Cameroons now comprises 6,000 kilometres of roads, making 
up a total of 24,000 kilometres for the whole of Equatorial 
Africa and the Cameroons. Roads and railway thus comple- 
ment the river system which, through the basins of the Congo, 
the Shari, the Ubangi and the Ogowe, covers 10,000 kilometres 
of waterways suitable for barges, steamships and whale-boats, 
according to the season. 

The economic importance of the Free French colonies 
must not, of course, be exaggerated, but their contribution 
isnot negligible. From the point of view of the continuance 
of the war, their resources show that New Caledonia comes 
first. Her subsoil contains considerable wealth which, 
although so far only partially exploited, makes the mining 
industry of value. Nickel, chrome, iron free from manganese, 
copper, lead, platinum, will in future be exported, not to 
Germany, as would have been the case if the colony had 
remained within the Vichy sphere, but to the United States 
where they will be used in production of war material for 
Britain. To these metals, which are especially plentiful, must 
be added coal, mineral oils and phosphates. 

From the point of view of the war, the contribution of 
Equatorial Africa and the Cameroons is, evidently, less 
important. The woods of Gabon, main resource of these 
territories, are used for the building of ’planes, whilst the 
cottons of the Tchad and Ubangi-Shari, of a kind similar to 
that of American cotton, had, before the war, a slight premium 
in European markets over the latter. The war industries of 
Britain have therefore an advantage in using them. Although 
the subsoil of Equatorial Africa is still imperfectly known, 
exports from there comprise a certain tonnage of lead and 
zinc, as well as small quantities of gold and diamonds. 

Apart from mineral wealth there are 7,000,000 head of 
live-stock in the cattle centre of the Tchad and on the high 
plateaux of the Cameroons: oxen, goats, sheep, pigs, horses, 
donkeys and camels. Palm oil, rubber and coffee are plentiful. 
There are also cocoa, maize, pea-nuts. Important deposits 
of phosphates are still undeveloped. The local industry, 
little developed, is devoted almost exclusively to exporting 
wood, oils and skins. The Cameroons exported, before the 
war, small quantities of tin and gold. The graphite and 
wolfram mines of Garoua, the iron of the Atlantic mountains, 
the coal of N’Gaoundre, the mica of Kribi, are beginning to 
emerge from the prospecting stage. Some signs of oil have 
been noted near Douala. These indicated undeniable 
potential resources. 
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For its part, the Cameroons have justly been called the 
“Morocco of Black Africa,’’ so fruitful have been the results 
obtained during the last 20 years. In taking over the mandate 
entrusted to her by the League of Nations, France broke awa 
from the German policy of large coastal plantations, which 
left the interior unexploited. French administration, on the 
contrary, aided European colonisation by granting small or 
medium concessions, thus encouraging private initiative, 
whilst safeguarding the natives’ rights. 

The leaders of Free France in Africa have an urgent task 
in hand concerning their new administration. The continental 
European market, henceforth out of bounds because of the 
blockade, Equatorial Africa and the Cameroons must, in order 
to live, find new outlets in countries ot the British Empire and 
America. Local treaties with near allied territories are already 
in force. Adjustments on a bigger scale are being studied. 
The principles of economic collaboration between Great 
Britain and territories of Free France were established in the 
. general agreement reached between the British Government 
and General de Gaulle in August. An agreement with the 
Treasury provides for the maintenance of the franc in the 
accession territories at a rate of exchange of 176% Frs. to 
the pound sterling. 

The existence of a Free French mercantile marine, repre- 
senting 25 per cent. of the total French tonnage before the 
war, solves without difficulty the question of transport, 
although, as is normal in such circumstances, nearly all this 
tonnage is used for immediate military needs. 

One would be much mistaken on the spirit of the leaders 
of the Free French if one thought that they considered their 
duty done and their action justified by a mere taking possession 
of territory. For them there is no question of “‘ saving that 
which can be saved,” to use the amazing expression of some 
people responsible for the capitulation. Events prove every 
day that “all could have been saved,” and that there is yet 
hope that “ all will be saved.”’ The Free French colonies are 
but the vanguard in the gathering of the forces of the whole 
Empire. Later, historians will perhaps say that, had a 
qualified leader not presented himself, in the midst of the 
general weakening, to lead the national “ rebellion,” a French 
government worthy of the name would have had to invent 
him! That is perhaps the feeling of those who, during long 
months, had been preparing to win the victory of the 
Mediterranean. 

The victory of the Mediterranean! Events in Libya have 
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had considerable repercussions in all French Africa. Who 
ignores in North Africa or in Syria that it is there that one of 
the main issues of the war is being decided ? There is reason 
to think that more than one French military leader, in 
Morocco, Tunisia and Syria, learnt with relief-and joy that 
several units of the Free French forces took part in the 
operations at Sidi-Barrani and Bardia. 

For the Free French Empire, therefore, war against the 
German and Italian enemy continues. The battlefield of the 
Free French forces is, at the moment, in Libya. To-morrow 
it may be elsewhere. General de Gaulle announced that he 
had grouped together 35,000 trained men. Naturally part of 
this contingent must remain in the French accession colonies 
to guard them against any surprise attack under German 
instigation. The remainder has already now returned to the 
fray. 

The presence of French units in Libya, at the side of the 
British troops, from England and her Dominions, has con- 
tributed to the dispelling of misunderstandings which might 
have occurred on the true mission of General de Gaulle and 
his troops. The Free French forces in Africa'do not pretend 
to be the only supporters of the imperial honour. But they 
hold to the work of Gallieni and Lyautey. 

On the eve of the war of 1870, Prévost-Paradol, the 
historian, wrote these truly prophetic lines which express so 
well the spirit of Free France :— 

“There are but two ways of conceiving the future destiny 
of France: either we will remain what we are, eating out 
our hearts where we are in an intermittent and vain agitation, 
in the midst of the transformation of everything surrounding 
us, and we will fall into a disgraceful insignificance . . . ; 
or else, between 80 and 100 million Frenchmen, established 
on both sides of the Mediterranean, will maintain through 
the ages the name, language and rightful consideration of 
France. 

“Let people be convinced: at no lesser price, nor with 
less expenditure of energy, will we count for something and 
be sufficiently respected in the new world in which our 
children will live. Let the pre-occupation of this dreaded 
future enable us to judge our petty: quarrels at their true 
value and let us unite in a burning wish and in a worthy 
struggle for the perpetuity and honour of the name of France.” 
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WAR IN 1941 


I. THE COMING CRISIS 


Sir PHILIP GiBss, in his Realities of War, tells of a meeting 
with General Gorringe, in command of the Forty-seventh 
Division, a front-line division of the Fifth Army, some 
24 hours or so before the great German offensive of March 21, 
1918, set in. Gorringe thought G.H.Q. “had got the wind 
up,” but that nothing would happen, the threatened German 
offensive would fail to materialise. One is reminded of this 
incident on noticing the fashion in which the Government's 
repeated and seriously-meant warnings as to the reality of 
danger of invasion, are discounted by certain writers. Thus, 
Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, in the Sunday Pictorial, 
January 5, 1941 :— 


“ec 


. . . Yet was invasion ever intended ? I doubted it at 
the time and I doubt it still more to-day—that is to say until 
economic collapse encompasses us. Why then—and it is an 
acknowledged fact—were preparations made to cross the 
Channel and the North Sea? My belief is that they were 
part and parcel of Hitler’s counter-blockade. . . .”’ 


History is repeating itself. On February 3, 1940, Captain 
Liddell Hart, writing in the Evening Standard, scouted the 
idea of there being any danger of a German break-through on 
the Western Front :— 


“We confuse the issue by continuing to talk of victory in 
obsolete terms and thereby provide Nazi propaganda with 
starchy and ominous phrases which they can use to stiffen 
the war-front of their people.”’ 


‘ , 


It was to be a “new kind of war’ waged by economic 
pressure, and the journal attached so much importance to the 
views of Captain Liddell Hart that it published a leading 
article attacking the Government of the day for its very 
modest calling-up programme. ‘‘ The Government thought 
that the war would be won by the old-fashioned business of 
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fighting great battles. It would be won by economic pressure 
and the men would be far better left in factories.” That was 
written three months before the great invasion. Now we are 
told by General Fuller :-— 


‘“ Better far that numbers of our existing foot soldiers be 
employed on making lipsticks and powder-puffs for the 
socialities of Broadway than that they remain in the unpro- 
ductive ranks of an army for which we are never likely to 
find the requisite shipping to transport overseas.”’ 


To look back upon the views expressed by the military 
experts prior to May 17, 1940, is to have it brought home to 
us to what extent the military thought of this country has 
been astray. Thus, Brigadier-General E. L. Spears, M.P., 
writing in the Evening Standard, March 19, 1940 :— 


‘Each day our strength in the air relative to Germany’s 


increases. . . . We are catching her up and will soon out- 
distance her [this is the very sort of talk we are hearing to- 
day]... . It will take Hitler at least two years asa minimum 


to organise Russian industry so as to enable him to draw from 
it the supplies he needs. Jt may be that he will fight a defensive 
war till then.”’ [Our italics.] 


No hint of any danger on the West Front, no suggestion 
that time is precious, and we must use every effort so as to be 
able to answer any sudden desperate call which might come 
from the French Army. And this despite the fact that the 
article is entitled, ‘‘ Is Time on Our Side ? ”’ 

Yet another quotation, this time from Major-General Sir 
Charles Gwynn, Military Correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph, and a former Commandant of the Staff College :— 


“Now that the Dutch, Belgians and Swiss have been given 
time toimprove their defences and to mobilise their armies, an 
attack on their positions would be a most serious undertaking 
which, even if successful, would almost certainly reduce the 
strength of the German Army and its ability to meet the full 
strength of the Allied forces whether in the open or behind 


their prepared positions. . . . I arrive at the conclusion that 
if the Germans are not driven to taking offensive action by 
economic conditions . . . they will adopt a defensive policy.” 


This was in the Fortnightly for April, six weeks before the 
German offensive began ! 
Whatever one may think of Liddell Hart, both Spears and 
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Gwynn are exceptionally able and thoughtful officers. What 
led them astray was the fact that they had no deep personal 
knowledge of Germany or of the Nazi system ; their opinions 
upon the things which principally mattered, the character 
and resources of the enemy, were taken too much from exiles 
bitterly (and pardonably) hostile to the entire Nazi system, 


and predominantly Pacifist in their outlook—the very last : 


people capable of forming a sound and balanced judgment 
upon the military factors of the problem. 

The determining factor at present is that it is just as 
imperative for Hitler to knock out Britain before America js 
ready, as it was for him to knock out France before Britain 
was ready. Air bombing and submarine attack are both 
means which were tried out in the last war, in the effort to 
conquer us ; they proved a failure. Intensified attacks upon 
us along the same lines can cause us great suffering and slow 
down our war-effort. But the more our own war-effort is 
going to slow down, the more American effort is going to 
intensify ; moreover, the losses by air-attack are not all on one 
side—German war-industries are also suffering from our air- 
attacks, and are being further handicapped by our blockade, 
And the longer the war lasts the greater the relative gain in 
Anglo-American war output; therefore the odds must ulti- 
mately turn against Germany, and Hitler knows this just as 
well as anybody else. 

No gain in any other theatre of war can bring for him the 
same swift and overwhelming results as a successful invasion 
of Britain. If he strikes east at Turkey, what can he gain? 
At most the Mesopotamian oil-wells, and the possibility of 
menacing Egypt and India. But this is an effort which may 
well bring complications with Russia, which has her own 
traditional “‘ aspirations ’’ in these regions, whilst it leaves 
Britain, the arch-enemy, with resources unimpaired, and 
continually drawing new help from America. It is quite on 
the cards that Hitler will strike East as well as West. First 
of all, to weaken the defence by drawing troops away from 
the heart of the Empire to its extremities. Secondly, to have 
some gain to show to the German people should his attempt 
at invasion miscarry. Then, if successful elsewhere, he can 
at least say, ‘‘ Oh, the attack upon Britain was nothing but 
a feint to prevent the British from reinforcing their overseas 
garrisons.” But nobody who knows his Hitler will be in any 
doubt as to the real nature of the blow that is in store for us. 
To knock out Britain by a blow direct on the heart means for 
Hitler winning the war. Britain out, and he can snap his 
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fingers at America, which would be quite isolated and exposed 
to combined attacks from Germany and Japan. 

There emerges the question: Is an invasion of England 
on any large scale a practical possibility ? Here I may quote 


| words once said to me by my father, who was an uncommonly 


shrewd business-man. “ If ever you’ve got to sign a contract, 
my boy, before you do it, study the last line.’ He meant to 


| say that I should study every possibility dealt with in the 


contract, and the more remote any contingency might appear, 
the greater the need to study it beforehand. 

So, in dealing with this vexed but vital problem of invasion, 
let us start by studying the last line. What is going to be the 
position if the enemy is actually successful in landing large 
numbers of troops in this land? Many means have been 
suggested by which he may attempt this. Parachutists, air- 
borne troops, are the favourites. Parachutists can be dealt 
with by the Home Guard, landings by air-borne troops, even 
if conveyed by gliders or ‘‘soundless”’ aircraft, can be 
rendered almost impossible, not only by ditches but by 
dispersed balloon-barrages covering likely landing grounds. 
Attempts at landings of parachutists and air-borne troops will 
certainly be made for the purpose of causing confusion and 
dislocation in our rear, but in my opinion the main attempt 
at invasion will be by sea, and it will be made under cover of 
a local command of the sea. 

To suggest that there are means by which a well-equipped 
enemy may attain a temporary local command of the seas 
opposite vital sectors of our coast sounds, I know, like treason ; 
it was similarly considered treason to suggest any doubts as 
to the “‘ impregnability ” of the Maginot Line. But it is, I 
submit, wise to face this issue beforehand, and to have plans 
and preparations made to meet it. 

I know of nothing to prevent the Germans from building 
large numbers of specially devised types of surface warships 
in which the strategic qualities of the high-speed, high- 
freeboard, ‘‘ capital ’’ ship are deliberately sacrificed to make 
gains in guns, armour sub-divisions and other protective 
measures against mines and torpedoes; massive armoured 
decks could keep out bombs. I cannot go here deeply into 
technical details. But for a military Power, such as Germany, 
the command of the sea means merely the capacity to pass 
an army across a definite, limited stretch of water. Moreover, 
the German leaders can choose their own time and their own 
weather conditions. It is they who are making the attack, 
not we. Now calm weather is the only conceivable weather 
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condition for landing an army. Ergo, if these ships can fight 
their guns in calm weather they are doing all the Germans 
want; they can dispense with such factors as “ clearance” 
for guns and be low-lying on the water. High speed is equally 
superfluous. A handful of submarine mine-layers have only 
got to scatter mines to render it impossible for our own ships 
to manceuvre at high speed ; they must meet the enemy under 
conditions dictated by him, and not by ourselves. In calm 
weather and at low speeds, the normal type of “‘ capital ” ship 
would be hopelessly handicapped in dealing with such 
specially devised enemy warships. And they could be built 
very swiftly, and in very great numbers. 

An ounce of prevention is worth a whole ton of cure, | 
most cordially endorse the views of those who believe it the 
function of the Navy and Air Force to prevent a hostile army 
from landing upon these shores altogether. But what if the 
Navy, in skilled and heroic efforts to prevent an enemy 
landing, sustains a temporary disaster? In that case, and 
if the enemy succeeds in attaining a local command of the 
sea, and if we are without preparations to meet such con- 
tingency, then what would have been a local disaster becomes 
an overwhelming national catastrophe. The enemy throws 
his army ashore and finds no powerful Home Defence Army 
to meet him ; he seizes not only London, but our dockyards 
and our naval bases. It is U.P. with the British Empire. 

But if he is met by a Home Defence Army powerful 
enough to ward off attempts at permanent invasion, then, 
however bitter the loss of valuable ships and invaluable crews, 
we should have sustained no mortal blow in our naval defeats. 
For the enemy’s specially devised ships are useful only in 
calm weather and over limited stretches of water ; they cannot 
fight their guns in a sea-way, and they have not the speed for 
commerce-destruction. In its larger issues the command of 
the sea remains in our hands, for our fast sea-going warships 
can still protect our commerce and command our most vital 
trade-routes. To blockade .us effectively is impossible, our 
naval bases are intact, we can build special types of warship 
to cope with the new enemy types, we should have sustained 
a temporary reverse, but not an overwhelming national 
catastrophe. In other words, the true function of the Home 
Defence Army is to give the Navy a chance to get its second 
wind in event of any sudden unforeseen happening. 

The loss of the command of the sea, in the broad sense of 
the term, would be fatal to us. No Home Defence Army 
could save us from national catastrophe in such case. But 
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the Home Defence Army can keep us going in event of the 
command of the sea being temporarily ‘‘ in commission ”’ ; 
it can save us from the error made by the French of putting 
all their eggs in one basket, the Maginot Line. Moreover, 
the farther we are on the road to providing a Home Defence 
Army on an adequate scale, and in an adequate stage of 
training and equipment, the farther we are on the road to 
roviding an army for counter-attack purposes when the 
right time comes. 

It being admitted that there is need for a Home Defence 
Army upon an adequate scale, there follows the question : 
What sort of army should this be? Here the answer is 
simply that we must cut our coat according to our cloth. 
Germany employed in the Battle of France 15 armoured 
divisions plus 150 “‘normal”’ divisions. Any attempt at 
invasion will be made predominantly by armoured troops, 
and we must expect that these will have been increased in 
numbers, say 20 to 25 armoured divisions plus a certain 
number of motorised and non-motorised infantry. It is a 
physical and mechanical impossibility for us to provide a 
British armoured, mechanised Home Deferice Army upon 
anything like the same scale within the time the attack must 
be anticipated. We must expect that the attempt, when 
made in earnest, will be made with a superiority of not less 
than four to one in armoured or mechanised formations, and 
with a very great superiority in dive-bombers. In dealing 
with this problem we are pretty much in the same position as 
Robert the Bruce when at Bannockburn he faced the armoured 
panoplied hosts of Edward II. No doubt the military experts 
of that era whispered into Robert’s ear that he hadn’t a chance 
of victory, that the enemy armoured forces would make 
mincemeat of his Scots; the sooner he showed a clean pair 
of heels the better. Robert, as we know, preferred to trust 
to good leadership and to his Scottish pikemen, and it was 
Edward who got beaten and not Robert. The successful 
fight put up by the Greek National Army against superior 
Italian mechanised forces suggests that enemy armoured 
superiority can be discounted just as much nowadays by good 
leadership and by genuine fighting men as in the days of 
Robert the Bruce. 

First of all, we shall have to rely principally on infantry to 
meet this danger, because it’s the only thing we’ve got! 
People like Major-General Fuller, who are doing their best to 
persuade our infantry that they are useless, are doing their 
country no service. I hasten to say that I think Fuller, in 
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writing all this rubbish, and despite his Fascist associations, 
is perfectly sincere and patriotic. 

The enemy, attempting to land, will most probably use 
very large, specially-built, steel barges, motor-propelled, and 
with landing bridges fixed in the prows. His idea will be to 
effect his landing under conditions to preserve mobility. He 
will have his tanks and other vehicles ready fuelled-up, 
munitioned-up, loaded-up, ready, once the bridge has been 
lowered, to move off across it under their own power and 
with crews on board, and the whole in fighting trim, in which 
case, and if no opposition is encountered, a tank landed at 
dawn can be 40 or 50 miles deep in enemy territory by night. 
fall. 

We cannot trust to mines to meet this danger. Mines 
sound all very well. But given proper contrivances they can 
be fished up again almost as quickly as they have been laid 
down. Nor can we trust too much to anti-tank ditches. It 
is easy enough to equip a column of tanks with the equivalent 
of fascines, which, when joined together, form the equivalent 
of a bridge, enabling them to cross something very consiaer- 
able in the way of an anti-tank ditch. Again, to mine or 
otherwise to defend probable enemy landing-places is an 
excellent thing, but it is no less important to defend improbable 
enemy landing-grounds. Since Wolfe led his men up an 
“impassable ’’ path, and on to the Plains of Abraham, the 
list of generals who have met disaster in war by saying “‘ the 
enemy can’t possibly get at us along this way ”’ has become 
increasingly lengthy ; we don’t want it to get longer still, 
and at our expense. The enemy is quite sure to make his 
attempt at the very place we are not looking for him, and will 
no doubt have all sorts of tackle and mechanical devices to 
enable him to perform the “ impossible,’ and to get ashore 
where we are not fortified. We must expect tanks built to 
negotiate “impossible ’”’ gradients, and even special light 
tanks made to be taken to pieces and brought ashore by men 
and there assembled. We must also expect such gadgets as 
screw-guns. We must picture a handful of daring men 
making their way ashore at night and seizing “‘ impossible” 
territory and assembling tanks and guns and other etceteras, 
and then swooping down suddenly upon the flank of a 
‘‘ probable ”’ landing-place whilst at the same time an attack 
is being staged from the front. The only safeguard against 
this is incessant patrolling of every inch of coast within the 
threatened zone. 

Assuming the enemy to have got ashore at any point, our 
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object must be to pen him in and to prevent him from 
exploiting what represents a gap in our defences. The first 
step to successful counter-attack must be Hold! This means 
ringing likely landing-places round with well-built block- 
houses equipped with anti-tank and A.A. guns, mutually 
supporting, and with tank traps and ditches. But no system 
of defence can withstand for more than a short period an 
attack made with enough behind it in the way of weight and 
organised cohesion. Our object at every stage must be to 
limit the scale of possible enemy penetration, to slow his 
advance down, and to afford the chance for successful counter- 
attack. Thus, apart from “ possible enemy landing-grounds,”’ 
the whole country must be covered with a broad mesh of 
lines of block-houses crossing and re-crossing one another and 
arranged for mutual support. We must see to it that no 
German armoured force gets the chance to play the same 
game in this country as was played in France, where, once 
the enemy had broken through, they found absolutely nothing 
before them in the way of organised resistance. Our object 
must be to force them to fight every inch of their way and to 
pin them down in front whilst we cut their communications 
behind them. 

The old Romans had a gladiatorial display in which a 
naked man called the retzarius, armed with a trident and a net, 
was pitted against a fully-armed and heavily armoured man. 
It was usually the retiarius who won, entangling his opponent 
in his net and then giving him the happy dispatch. Our task 
must be to enmesh the German armoured raiders in the 
modern equivalent to the vetiarius’s net. We must sub- 
stitute for armour which we have not got, obstacles and 
mobility. Our obstacles must take the form of properly- 
built and sited block-houses, proof against anything but a 
direct hit from a heavy bomb or shell, camouflaged, armed 
with A.A. and anti-tank guns, ringed round with mines and 
traps. Such block-houses, resolutely held, can force the enemy 
to go “all out” in attacking, and gain priceless time. 
Secondly, wnarmoured vehicles taken from peace-industry 
can move faster than armoured ones. Superiority in mobility 
will be on our side. Which means the chance to get in at the 
enemy’s flanks and rear. 

Our own small armoured forces must be used with the 
greatest energy and resolution when the right time has come, 
and with the wisest economy until this time has come. The 
ony can afford losses which we, at the present time, cannot 
afford. 
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We must seek to make good our deficiencies in armoured 
troops by using the largest possible numbers of guns, and 
infantry trained and equipped to the maximum efficiency, 
The time factor counts. We can produce an A.A. or an anti. 
tank gun for a fraction of the cost and within a fraction of the 
time needed to produce an aeroplane or a tank, and we can 
train crews to handle these weapons efficiently in a fraction of 
the time needed to train pilots and tank-crews. An efficient 
defence now means the chance of an efficient. counter-attack 
later, an inefficient defence now means that we shall get 
knocked out. Let us stop this perpetual talk about the 
weapons we ought to have and have not got, and start thinking 
of how to make the best possible use of those weapons and 
resources which are to hand. 
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II. THE CABINET RE-SHUFFLE 


WEN Mr. Churchill formed his Government last May he 
under-estimated the strength of his own position in the 
country, and in composing his Ministry he thought chiefly of 
political parties and of securing leaders from each political 
group. So many Socialists, so many Conservatives, so many 
Liberals. The result was not happy. Men who are effective 
party men are not necessarily clear thinkers or administrators ; 
men who make eloquent speeches are not thereby endowed 
with knowledge of how to carry out reforms in the heat of 
battle. It is true that Mr. Churchill picked up some good 
men who were outside politics—of these, Sir Andrew Duncan 
has been a great success, and some men who were outside the 
ordinary party caucuses—Lord Lloyd is one of these. But 
taking the affair by and large, the May Cabinet—war or 
otherwise—of the Churchill Government, was only a coalition 
of political leaders. It had also the disadvantage of being 
ill-constructed or rather not constructed at all from the point 
of getting work done. The so-called War Cabinet was largely 
composed of Ministers with departments, who were thereby 
overladen with administrative detail. From time to time 
changes were made—they were never fundamental. 

Recently a fresh manipulation has occurred. It consists, 
apparently, of constituting a Government of Committees. 
The arrangements appear to be complicated and bewildering 
and the reasons for the setting up of the various bodies have 
not been given. As no attempt has been made to create a 
genuine War Cabinet, that is, a body of men freed from 
departmental work who will devote themselves to the strategy 
of the war, we must not expect too much from this latest 
shuffle. It would, in fact, appear to be a backward rather 
than a forward movement that has been made, for Mr. 
Greenwood, the only Minister really free to attend to the war, 
the only Minister without a portfolio, has been shunted. He 
has been relegated to the Ministry of Wishful Thinking, 
whenever that is to be formed. His chief work hitherto has 
been on Production, for he was Chairman of that Committee, 
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where he is said not to have shown either the necessary drive 
or the breadth of view required. He is therefore succeeded jn 
this arduous post by Mr. Bevin, who, however, retains his 
other two full-time posts. These are that of Member of the 
“War Cabinet,” and Minister of Labour and National Service. 
To these tremendous duties he now adds that of Chairman of 
Production Executive. Here are three full-time posts. But 
as this is not enough, he is also a member of the Import 
Executive! Now Mr. Bevin is an able man with an air of 
great decision. He was a very successful Trades Union 
leader, but even if he were a really big man, three arduous 
full-time jobs would be too much for him. 

Another over-burdened Minister is Lord Beaverbrook. He 
also is a member of the War Cabinet and he combines with 
this the Ministry of Aircraft Production, which has—unfor- 
tunately—been divorced from the Air Ministry. Lord Beaver- 
brook is believed to be the one Minister on whose judgment 
Mr. Churchill relies, and the disappearance of Mr. Greenwood 
is said to be due to the influence of the newspaper magnate. 
We have no means of knowing whether this is so—in the 
London political world it was freely said three months ago 
that Lord Beaverbrook meant to get rid of both Mr. Green- 
wood and Mr. Attlee. An announcement was made at the 
time these changes occurred ; it was to the effect that Mr. 
Churchill himself would be responsible for national defence 
and the military effort. Now the public had always believed 
that he was already in charge of them, so this statement was 
rather a surprise. 

The re-shuffle has, in fact, been more of a change of names 
than of things, but the things remain and the harsh realities 
of war will continue to govern the situation. The machinery 
just established will work if the Ministers are capable ; if not, 
not. But let us stop talking about “ co-ordinating ’’—a good 
thing, but it does not always mean much—and let us hope 
that Mr. Bevin will do more than Jook resolute, and that 
Lord Beaverbrook will learn that leadership implies loyalty. 

One good new arrangement is that Lord Lloyd will lead 
the House of Lords. It has not for some time had a leader 
who was also a man of strong character and of superlative 
judgment. It should be remembered of Lord Lloyd that on 
all the great World and Empire questions which have con- 
fronted us for the last 20 years, he has always been right. 
That he was the apostle of British armament during the years 
when all three parties in the State vied with each other in 
cutting down British strength. Had he been listened to there 
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would have been no war. We congratulate Mr. Churchill on 
having at his side a colleague of such steadfast loyalty and 
outstanding ability. Such men are not common in any age, 
and during the era of Macdonald—Baldwin they were altogether 
shunned. Mr. Churchill might do well to look for one or two 
others. 

Looking at the vast creaking war machine built up by 
superimposing officials one upon another, without regard to 
the individual value of the men chosen or of the work they do, 
the onlooker can only wonder that any good comes out of 
such bad architecture. We are told that Democracies are 
necessarily clumsy, slow and inefficient. We do not believe 
in the necessity for this. Such general and sweeping criticism 
of self-government is made by people who are averse to the 
system and anxious to see it fail. But in his vast newly- 
named committees, Mr. Churchill would seem to endorse the 
pessimistic saying that democracy can only reign as a Mero- 
vingian monarch, under back-stairs rule. 

It is for the Ministers he has just put into key positions to 
prove that the leaders of a free people can work better for 
them than those ancient frauds, the dictators, whose efficiency 
is so largely over-rated in our day. 
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III. WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


Christmas Eve 

THIs is a strange, uncomfortable Christmas ; there are very 
few family re-unions. The young men are in the Forces and 
there is not much leave because of the possibility that Hitler 
may make a powerful military raid somewhere on one of ou 
shores. The older men and the younger women are either 
doing the young men’s work or are in the Home Guard, while 
yet a further barrier to family gatherings is the belief, which 
dwellers in every part of England have, that their district is 
—on the whole—safer than other places. For instance, | 
generally have a party here, but this year Henry, my nephew, 
is glued to London, while his wife thinks that it is better to 
be bombed in their own home—which has had a good deal of 
stuff dropped near it—than in mine—which has had less. It 
is a fact that we were rather harassed in August and Septem- 
ber and that has given us in Little Didlington a bad name, 
“for you see, Aunt Susan,’’ they say, “ you were actually set 
alight.” 

There is no answer to that, we were set alight, and some of 
our neighbours have since had bombs. Thus, save for my 
sister, I have been alone. And the Christmas season is further 
made melancholy by the departure of my valued maid. | 
took her when she was a girl of 19. She has been a member of 
my family for 21 years. She has gone home to her mother 
and father, and the parting last Saturday was a melancholy 
one for us both. For although in this age of great events 
personal comfort ought not to count, personal affection 
counts more than ever and one cannot spare any of it. So 
here I am, on Christmas Eve, without even my usual Christmas 
tree, as we could not manage the tea owing to rations. Sol 
went round with my gifts this morning instead of cutting 
them off a tree. 

I found the village “as usual,’’ Mrs. Iggledun her placid 
self, old Mr. Boob unaffected by the war and displaying a 
sudden talkativeness about his adventures in the last war. 


‘ 
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“T’ve been to Koritza,” he said surprisingly. ‘‘ I know them 
parts, I were in a sort of police. They give us a red cap as a 
disguisement an’ we ’ad to take charge of prisoners.”” The 
vision of old Mr. Boob in a Fez was almost too much for my 
gravity. He followed up, however, with an account of 
guarding officer prisoners and how a German prisoner reported 
him for not saluting him. Boob was sent for: “‘‘’av I got to 
salute ‘im,’ I asked; ‘there ain’t nothing in the Regulations 
about saluting prisoners.’ The officer, ’e said, ‘ No, there ain’t, 
but you’d better do it to save trouble,’ so I saluted them ’Uns 
after that.’”” When he wasn’t guarding prisoners in Albania, 
old Mr. Boob was sent out—with others—to look for things 
the Germans had stolen. 

‘Them ’Uns ’ad taken all the Mosque carpets, an’ as they 
was eavy they ‘adn’t taken them far. We found them under 
the floors of ’ouses and in all sorts of places.”’ 

“Did you get them all back ?”’ I asked. ‘“‘ Jest where I 
was we did,” said old Mr. Boob. 

The war has made country people rather less silent about 
their former adventures, and they have had some! We are 
apt to forget the way in which Englishmen have travelled 
and lived all over the world. That is not to say that anyone 
here has grown talkative, especially with strangers. Some 
time ago, when the German raiders used to drop a lot of 
bombs on us on their return journeys, there was a large week- 
end party of Londoners staying with Mr. Sangres. He is a 
very rich man and he lives 20 miles away, at a place re-named 
Sangres Holt. He does not come at all into the life of our 
countryside, but we hear echoes of his wealth, his cars and 
his entertainments. On one occasion recently his house was 
filled with London people and it so happened that the county 
town, near which he lives, saw a good deal of liveliness on the 
Sunday night. Bombs were dropped, anti-aircraft guns were 
fired, parachutists came down and the visitors, most of them, 
spent the night on the roof to watch the show. Early the 
next morning an officer, who told me the story, started off 
from Sangres Holt to drive back in the dark to his job. 
Seeing a farmer’s man trudging along the road, he offered him 
alift, which was accepted. The officer said: “‘ Well, what did 
you think of last night ?”’ The farmer’s man took a very 
long time answering, and then: “Jt were a tidy frost,” he 
said. 

You can’t beat people like that. The German war is 
nothing—an incident—a very disagreeable incident—in the 
life of Europe. It matters far less than the weather. 
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December 27 

Many of us, with a blundering desire to “help” by 
economising paper, did not send out the usual greetings fo 
Christmas. Such people were beautifully reproved in these 
verses which were sent me on a Christmas card by Mr. Reginald 
Blunt, the historian of Chelsea. He allows me to quote them, 
so here they are. 


‘WISHFUL THINKING ”’ 


What may we wish in this dark December 
When just to be “ merry ”’ is asking much ? 
Shall we give no sign that we remember 
The dear ones out of touch ? 


For me, I would cut my butter ration, 
Taboo tobacco and bar my beer 

Rather than break the fine old fashion 
And greet no friends this year. 


What shall we wish? For the bairns their dollies, 
Stockings well stocked, and the lighted tree, 

And, mixed with the ‘‘ Teddies ”’ and the “ Gollies,” 
Bricks for our builders to be. 


What for their elders, fathers, mothers 
Working through weather foul or fair, 

Heads held high, and the smile that smothers 
The ache of a vacant chair ? 


Though now, as never in England’s story, 

The Front Line claims their prowess and pluck, 
I shall not wish them hard won glory, 

But only the best of luck. 


Last, of the Old Folk, past fulfilling 
Aught of the toils their children seek, 

Their spirit young and indeed so willing, 
The flesh, God wot, so weak ? 


They may chafe, yet they ask not prayers nor pities, 
One wish only they crave to keep : 

Life,—till we win! Then Nunc dimittis, 
Peace, and the long long sleep. 


All my thanks for so lovely a greeting, and for so perfect 
an understanding of Christmas in 1940. 
And talking of Christmas verses, here are some which Mr. 
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Richard Ottley wrote to send to his friends in this year of 
harsh trial :— 


When CHRIST did first on Earth appear, 
He found it dark with sin and fear, 
And gave it hope, and Light, and Love to heal ; 
Till, in slow fulness, better days 
Arose, to celebrate in praise 
All He and His had done to work our weal. 


And now His foes again in force arise, 
Worse than the worst of old! and dare devise 
A darkening, downward, deadening path to shame : 
Now, Lord, arise, in glory of Thy might ; 
Beat down their lying hosts with Truth and Light ; 
Fight on our side, with Right, and Love’s pure flame ; 
Let our great cause be precious in Thy sight, 
This day of days, when first Thy Presence came. 


The phrase “‘ Beat down their lying hosts with Truth and 
Light ’’ expresses in a few words the prayer in all our hearts. 
I thank Mr. Ottley warmly for letting the readers of The 
National Review see them. 


December 29 

It is evening time and the house is still—the house, but 
not the air over it, for never have I heard so much air traffic 
as came over and still continues to come over. I went outside 
to see if I could see anything at eight and there was a red 
glare over London and from time to time huge fires such as 
come from a volcanic crater seemed to leap towards the sky. 
Explosions probably. I stayed outside watching and longing 
to know how London was faring. I could hear nothing. The 
Trisketts, who are on a hill, hear the guns of the defences 
whenever London is attacked, but we, in this tiny valley 
where the marshalled woods besiege us on three sides, can 
hear nothing unless it is quite close. I used to be sorry this 
house was not on a hill, but I am thankful now for the pro- 
tection we have. 


December 30 

News has come of the great incendiary raid on London, of 
the destruction of the Guildhall, of Wren’s Churches, of much 
of the City, of the saving of St. Paul’s. It is difficult to 
express one’s feelings about such things. Words are in- 
adequate, and words are all I have. 
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January 6 In Blankshire. 

I am in the middle west, where, unless Bristol is attacked, 
there is not much war going on. It is a lovely country and 
the spaces are wider than near Didlington. More landowners 
have held on than with us, so that the big houses here are not 
all schools in peace time, although some of them house schools 
now. My journey was uneventful, the trains were not over. 
crowded, though they were late and I drove over Salisbury 
Plain in the afterglow of a fierce sunset. ; 

Rural life goes on here as at home; the plough is actively 
at work here as with us. Woods and copses are being cleared, 
though not so much as they should be. In both counties 
woodlands are terribly neglected and very wastefully 
managed. 

It was amusing to hear the same talk in Blankshire as at 
Didlington about “‘ war work.’ It would appear that in 
neither place is a canteen wanted by the military. They have 
their own and prefer them, and the good ladies who start such 
centres of rest and amusement have been very disappointed. 
What is valuable, very valuable, is the movable canteen 
which goes round to the lonely soldiers, such as the searchlight 
men, and a motor lorry has been fitted up in the village where 
I am staying which can serve a hot meal. When a near-by 
seaside town was bombed the other night, the indefatigable 
woman who drives it went off and spent the night dispensing 
comforts to the A.R.P. and the bombed-out people. “‘ The 
fact is,’ she said, “‘ that everything in this war has to be 
individual. I have left off offering hospitality to airmen and 
others, who never came, I just do the things that come to 
hand.’’ What has come to her hand is the canteen. Besides 
this she has a work party which works for the bombed 
civilians—to-day they were making children’s pyjamas and 
Nanny was cutting them out. Sitting round a work-table 
such as this—there were thirty women—one hears interesting 
things. Here is a London shelter story :— 

There was a very bad shelter. It was crowded, water lay 
on the floor, there were dead rats, no sanitary accommodation 
beyond a few buckets. The place stank. A woman visiting 
it was appalled. ‘‘ Why don’t you write to your Member?” 
she said to a decent woman who was there. ‘‘ Oh! I couldn't 
do that,’’ said the woman, “‘ that is just what Hitler wants us 
to do.” I do not think that this tale—it is vouched for—can 
be beaten. But the most sensational story came from the 
district nurse who looked in to see the work-party. ‘‘ It was 
last full moon,” she said. “I was going over the Common, 
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when I stopped to look at the sky, and what did I see ? 
Across it, coming very slowly, there moved a parachutist ! ”’ 


January Io 

Didlington. I am back, all the better for my jaunt. The 
food question is very much with us. The distribution is well 
done, but the small producers have been greatly diminished 
by the decree which does not allow any one to sell without a 
licence. Fewer vegetables are grown in private gardens than 
before, the cottage pig does not exist. Last month I quoted 
a letter showing some of the difficulties created by red tape 
for small pig-keepers. They do not exist for a large house, 
which can eat a whole pig, or for a small house, where care is 
taken to pickle and preserve. 

I keep two pigs. I buy nothing for them at all, they have 
house and garden stuff only ; when they get bigger and want 
more than these provide I have one killed by the local butcher. 
I give him the head, trotters and inside in return for this 
service. I give the gardener a joint; the hams are pickled 
and dried. A great quantity of brawn is made as well as 
Rillettes de Tours, which, under fat provided by the pig, will 
keep for weeks. Here, at the request of a friend, are the 
relevant recipes. I gave them last February, but that is a 
long time ago. 


TO PUT AWAY A PIG 


For SAUSAGES 


To 5 lbs. of sausage meat put I 0z. pepper, I} ozs. common salt, 4 heaped 
tablespoons of chopped sage. The sausage meat to be very fat or the 
sausages will not be good. 


For PIcKLinc HAms 


} lb. common salt, } lb. treacle, 2 ozs. saltpetre to each ham. To be 
tubbed in once a day for a month, and have it smoked. 


BRINE FOR FaT PoRK 


I gallon cold water, 4 lbs. salt, 4 ozs. saltpetre. Boil it all together and 
let it stand till quite cold. Put the pork into it, and pack as tightly as 
possible. 


HAM PICKLE 


Rub ham well with common salt and leave for two days, drain off liquor 
and throw it away. 

Mix together 1 Ib. salt, 1 Ib. coarse brown sugar, I oz. salt prunella, } oz. 
black pepper, $ oz. bay salt, 1 oz. crushed juniper berries. Rub this well 
into the ham, and in a few days add 1 Ib. treacle. Rub well and turn every 
day for three weeks for a ham of 12 or 14 Ibs. Take out, dry, and hang up. 
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For LarpD 


Melt the inner fat of the pig. Put into a stone jar in a saucepan of 
boiling water. Simmer gently over a slow fire, and as it melts pour the 
liquid from the sediment. Put into jars for use, and keep in a cool place, 
Salt it well if required for long keeping. 


BRAWN 


13 Ibs. lean beef, 2 teaspoonfuls pepper, 3 tablespoonfuls salt, 6 pounded 
cloves, a little cayenne to a pig’s head weighing 6 lbs. 

Carefully clean the head and put it on with the beef in enough cold water 
to cover it, and carefully skim it just before it comes to the boil. Boil from 
2 to 3 hours gently till it comes easily off the bones, and chop the meat 
with a sharp knife before the fire. It is necessary to do this as quickly as 
possible to prevent the fat settling in it. Have ready the seasoning mixed 
and sprinkle it in. Stir well and put into a brawn tin or mould well pressed 
with weights, which must stay for several hours. When quite cold dip the 
tin into boiling water for a minute or two and turn out. The liquor makes 
good soup. The fat skimmed off and boiled in water is as good as lard. 

And, finally, here is a French recipe which can be made with either pig 
or rabbit. 


RILLETTES 


Breast of pork, thyme, bay, 2 onions, carrot. Place in a saucepan, close 
hermetically after adding half-a-glass of water. Place on a slow fire. Cook 
until the meat leaves the bone, then stir continually for 15 minutes. Take 
out the carrot, pass meat through a coarse sieve. Put the rillettes into pots 
and cover with fat. 
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A SAILOR’S PRAYER 


WE, who know the world is wide, 
Who compass it from home to home, 
Who battle long with gale and tide, 
However far we roam, 

We sailormen do not forget 

Our travel shall be farther yet. 


We, who hate yet love the sea 

As all good sailors ought to do ; 

By loving our chief enemy, 

May call us Christian too, 

And pray God grant us, if He please, 
To sail at last in Calmer Seas. 


CHRISTOPHER HUTH. 


THE CITY OF LONDON CHURCHES 


THE recent news that some City of London churches haye 
suffered from German bombs has created or aroused an 
interest in City of London churches, for churches situated in 
the Old City are, from their location and history, national 
and not merely local assets. 

The great landmark in the history of the City of London 
is, of course, the Great Fire of 1666—84 churches within the 
City were destroyed in that conflagration. The first group 
or class is therefore the few churches now standing which 
were of pre-fire construction. Beginning with the Tower of 
London—there are two within its walls—the Chapel of St. 
John and the Parish Church—for the Tower constitutes a 
parish—of St. Peter ad vincular—ad vincular means “in 
chains ” and refers to St. Peter’s miraculous release from his 
first imprisonment in Jerusalem. It may be of interest to 
Warwickshire men to know that at Curdworth, near Water 
Orton, there is a church of the same curious dedication. The 
Chapel of St. John is, of course, like the Tower itself, of Norman 
construction, the main portion, the White Tower, having been 
built by William I and William II—none of the Tower is of 
Roman construction, notwithstanding statements to that 
effect in Shakespeare ; the error probably arose from the fact 
that the Norman builders incorporated a portion of the 
Roman Wall round London in the defences of the Castle. 
For many years this lovely Norman church, perhaps the most 
perfect specimen of Norman architecture in the country, 
was used as a storehouse, but it is now cleaned and beautiful. 
It has a nave and aisles of four bays and an apse opening by 
five arches to an ambulatory. There is a clerestory lighted 
by a second tier of windows—its gallery is a construction of 
the wall passages of the second floor, Henry III in 1240 had 
much ornamenting work done in this chapel. In 1381 the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury was kneeling before its altar 
when he was seized by Wat Tyler’s rebels, dragged out to 
Tower Hill and beheaded. Here Queen Mary caused a 
requiem mass to be celebrated for her brother Edward VI 
at the same time that his funeral was taking place, according 
to protestant rites, in Westminster Abbey. As to the Parish 
Church of St. Peter ad vincular—the present building, or at 
least its shell, was built at the time of Edward I, over six 
centuries ago. This church is interesting historically rather 
than for its beautiful architecture—gruesomely historical as 
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the repository of the bodies of celebrities beheaded on Tower 
Hill, including Sir Thomas More, Queen Anne Boleyn, Lady 
Jane Grey and her husband Dudley, Thomas Cromwell, the 
church wrecker, and many others. 

Not far from the Tower is another pre-fire church, that of 
St. Olave, Hart Street, just off Mark Lane—built in the per- 
pendicular style of the 14th century, celebrated for having 
been the church of Samuel Pepys, 17th century Secretary to 
the Admiralty and the great diarist. 

All Hallows, Barking, recently re-christened All Hallows 
by the Town, is in the same neighbourhood. It was at one 
time attached to a convent at Barking in Essex, hence its 
name. It is 15th century except the tower, built in 1660. It 
is celebrated at the present day for being the church or head- 
quarters of Toc H. It is the richest of all the City churches 
in brasses—16 in all. 

In Bishopsgate Street is the pre-fire church of St. Ethel- 
burga—a 15th century church. Ethelburga was the daughter 
of Ethelbert, King of Kent (the first Saxon ruler who embraced 
Christianity), and she built the original church on this site. 
The present church was built about the close of the 14th 
century. Ihe church was, until a few years ago, partly con- 
cealed by shops on either side of the church docr. It is the 
smallest church in the City, measuring 60 x 30 ft. with a 
height of 30 ft. Here in 1607 Henry Hudson and his crew 
took Communion before sailing on his voyage of discovery to 
“discover a passage by the north pole to China and Japan.’’ The 
weather vane, dated 1671, is the oldest in the City of London. 

In Bishopsgate Street, too, is the Church of St. Helens. 
There is believed to have been a church on this site in the 
4th century built by Constantine the Great in memory of his 
mother. It has been called the “‘ Westminster Abbey of the 
City’ on account of its numerous tombs—some of which are 
magnificent, including that of Sir Thomas Gresham. The 
church dates from 1212, although it has been much added to 
and altered from time to time. In the Nuns’ Choir is a 
memorial window to Shakespeare. It is known that he was 
assessed as of this parish which is not far from the Shoreditch 
theatres where he played. 

St. Katherine Cree, Leadenhall Street, is also of pre-fire 
construction, built in 1628 (but the tower is older)—Gothic and 
Corinthian, or perhaps it might be called Tudor-Gothic—non- 
descript. Inigo Jones, according to tradition, had some part in 
the building : if this were so it detracts from his reputation. 

A great Norman church is that of St. Bartholomew, 


_ Smithfield ; this was built in the time of Henry I by one of 
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his courtiers or jester Rahere, who died 1143, who also has 
the founding of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital to his credit, 
The church has particularly massive pillars. It has been 
through many vicissitudes, but is to-day one of the finest 
specimens of “Norman Transitional’’ architecture in the 
country, although the brick tower was built only in 1628, 
The half-timbered gateway from Smithfield had been covered 
in the 18th century with faced tiles made to resemble brick, 
but a bomb in an air-raid—19q16—exposed the naked timbers 
and resulted in the gateway being restored to its original 
style with the addition of a beautiful wrought-iron gate. 

St. Giles, Without Cripplegate, is a splendid specimen of 
Gothic, built in 1550, 390 years ago. It not only escaped the 
Great Fire, but also the great Cripplegate Fire of 1897. 
Oliver Cromwell was married here to Elizabeth Bouchier of 
Felsted, Essex. John Milton and John Fox (author of the 
Book of Martyrs) were buried here (there is a fine statue to 
the former in the churchyard) and also Sir Martin Frobisher, 
great explorer and an admiral in the battle against the Armada, 

St. Andrews Undershaft is in Leadenhall Street. The 
original church was 12th century, but the present building is 
16th century. The name was due to its proximity to a long 
shaft or may-pole higher than the steeple. This was the 
church of John Stow, the Elizabethan London historian, and in 
his book he called it “the fair and beautiful church of St. 
Andrew the Apostle.’”’ The church is celebrated for its 
heraldic glass, ‘‘ the largest amount of pre-Reformation 
material.” There is a monument to John Stow in whose 
hand the Lord Mayor ceremoniously yearly places a new quill 

en. 

At the time of the fire St. Etheldredas, Ely Place, was 
outside the City—now Ely Place is in the City Ward of 
Farringdon Without. The church dafes from the 1th 
century—with splendid windows—and once more belongs to 
the Roman Catholics. 

Southwark Cathedral was originally St. Mary Overy or 
Overies (that is St. Mary over the River), and after the 
Reformation and until Southwark was created an eccle- 
siastical diocese, St. Saviour’s. It is really outside the “ City,” 
although the position of Southwark is curious. Southwark is 
one of the 28 Metropolitan Boroughs, but the Guildhall calls 
it the “‘ Ward of Bridge Without,” and although it has no 
common councillors, it has been, since 1327, represented by 
an alderman elected to that position by the Board of Alder- 
men. Probably Shakespeare, when employed as a playwright 
or actor in the theatres at Bankside, worshipped here, and 
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his brother Edward is buried here. There is a fine memorial 
window to this national poet and also a cenotaph—the latter 
being inscribed “in memory of William Shakespeare for 
several years an inhabitant of this parish.” 

Sir Christopher Wren’s magnum opus was, of course, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the third cathedral on this site. The 
cathedral replaced had been built between 1087 and 1285 
and was celebrated for its tower of 285 ft. surmounted by a 
spire of 208 ft., nearly 500 ft. in all, roo ft. higher than the 
present dome. Wren built his cathedral between 1675 and 
1718 at a cost of £850,000 ; incidentally it may be mentioned 
that his salary was only {200 a year. His assistants were for 
iron work Tijou, a Frenchman, for carving Grindling Gibbons, 
and Sir Jas. Thornhill, who painted the dome. In addition 
to this cathedral, Wren built, in all, 50 churches in the City 
and, it may be added, three outside the City boundaries, 
viz., (I) St. Andrew, Holborn (now in the City Ward of 
Farringdon Without) ; here he built the body of the church, 
not the tower, which is older ; (2) St. James, Piccadilly, and 
(3) St. Clement Danes outside Temple Bar, the original church 
on this site was built by the Danes. It must not be confused 
with its near neighbour St. Mary le Strand, of which the 
architect was Gibbs, who also, 1721, built St. Martins-in-the- 
Fields. The towers of Westminster Abbey, also ex mural, 
were designed by Wren—the main church was, of course, 
13th century construction. He partly rebuilt St. Dunstan’s in 
the East, St. Mary, Aldermanbury, St. Sepulchre’s, Without 
Newgate, St. Christopher le Stooks, now incorporated in the 
Bank of England. 

Of the 50 churches built by Wren inside the City, only 
some 30 remain—the last to go was All Hallows, Lombard 
Street, originally ‘‘ All Hallows Grasse Church.”’ This church 
had absorbed (1z) St. Benet, Gracechurch at the corner of 
Gracechurch and Fenchurch Streets, pulled down in 1867 ; 
(2) St. Leonard, Eastcheap, destroyed in the fire and not 
rebuilt, and (3) St. Dionis, Backchurch, re-erected after the 
fire and pulled down in 1878. There was justification for the 
demolition of All Hallows as the building had become unsafe, 
and it was only a few yards from St. Edmund the King and 
Martyr—another Wren church. 

It must very naturally always be a question of opinion as 
to which of all the churches built by Wren is the best—all are 
beautiful and no two are alike. St. Stephen, Walbrook 
(directly behind the Mansion House), if not the best, is cer- 
tainly one of those most admired, indeed considered by some 
aS a miniature St. Paul’s. It replaced a church on the same 
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site finished in 1439. The steeples of Bow Church, Cheapside 
St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, St. Vedast, Foster Lane, and St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate Hill, are especially noteworthy, as is also 
the Wren corona-capped tower of St. Dunstan’s in the East: 
these are his steeples and spires—symmetrical in form and 
charming in variety. As regards his interiors—by general 
consensus of opinion—St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, and St. Mary 
Abchurch are the best for general magnificence, but for charm 
of symmetry and simplicity see St. Stephen, Coleman Street, 
The interior of St. Mary Woolnoth is perhaps best described 
as “striking.” Incidentally it may be mentioned that Bow 
Church was the Master Architect’s most expensive church, as 
St. Michael’s, Wood Street, is believed to have been his cheapest, 
We do not know which Wren himself considered best, but 
he personally attended at St. Margaret Pattens in Eastcheap, 

Many of these churches are known for some distinction or 
other—for instance the church of St. Lawrence Jewry is the 
official church of the Lord Mayor and the Liverymen of the 
City attend here yearly to pray for guidance before the 
election of Lord Mayor. St. Mary Woolnoth in King William 
Street has now beneath it an underground railway station— 
St. Mary, Aldermanbury, has a monument in the churchyard 
to John Heming and Henry Condell, friends of Shakespeare, 
who, after his death, collected and printed his plays, thus 
saving them from destruction for us. St. Stephen, Coleman 
Street, has the enviable distinction of being the only City 
church in which the living is in the gift of the parishioners. 

There are then 12 churches in our first category (churches 
built before the fire), about 30 in our second category (churches 
rebuilt by Wren) and five in the third category, churches that 
escaped the fire (all mentioned by John Stow in his Survey 
of London, 1598) and have since that date had to be rebuilt, 
viz.: All Hallows on the Wall (1764), St. Botolph’s, Alders- 
gate (1790), St. Botolph Without, Aldgate (1741), St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate (1729), and last, but certainly not least, St. 
Dunstan’s in the West (1833), with its beautiful pierced 
octagonal stone lantern-topped tower—the architects were 
one John Shaw and his son—the interior is octagonal in shape 
and contains seven recesses, one on every side except the 
entrance, which are separated from each other by clustered 
columns and pointed arches supporting the clerestory. There 
are monuments and brasses from the original church, built 
1185. 

We can ill afford to lose any of these City churches, 
whether by German bombs or British iconoclasts. 

BRYAN PONTIFAX. 


THAT OTHER ARMADA 


Tue legend inscribed on the medals struck to commemorate 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada—Flavit Deus et dissipats 
sunt—has been enshrined in the popular memory with its 
veneration for the miraculous. ‘‘ God blew with his winds and 
they were scattered ’’—it was so, indeed, but the real story of 
the Spanish Armada is one of the retreat of an inert tradition 
before those innovations which made the English fleet a navy. 

The foundations of our fleet were laid by the Tudors. 
Henry VII contributed on a modest scale, but it was his 
successor who realised the necessity of maintaining a strong 
fleet. With some of the proceeds collected from the dissolved 
monasteries Henry VIII rebuilt the whole navy and fortified 
the port towns. His conception of the function of a navy 
was still the traditional one of ‘“‘ an army at sea”’ and he did 
not realise the potentialities of his innovations, the “ great 
gun”’ and the low. flush-decked ship. His fleet remained 
one for home waters but in these it was supreme and secured 
the English shores from the peril of foreign invasion. During 
the next two reigns the strength of the fleet steadily declined 
and Elizabeth found a navy depleted shamefully by neglect, 
the corruption of officials and debilitated finances. The state 
of affairs which persisted, peculation in high places, general 
blatant dishonesty, was ruthlessly revealed by John Hawkins, 
who became Navy Treasurer in January, 1578. To remedy 
this wholesale inadequacy he proposed an arrangement known 
as “ the First Bargain,’ whereby, for an agreed sum annually 
he himself was to be responsible for the efficiency of fleet and 
dockyards, instituting reforms and economies worth £4,000 
a year. 

At this time the Queen’s navy consisted of some 22 
fighting craft. There were five great ships (and how superbly 
and familiarly the names roll off the tongue !)—Triumph, 
Ehzabeth Jonas, White Bear, Victory, and Mary Rose ; five 
middle-sized ships—Hope, Philib & Mary (later re-named 
Nonpareil), Elizabeth Bonaventure, Lion, Revenge, and fifteen 
ships from 400 tons downwards—Dreadnought, Swiftsure, 
Antelope, Swallow, Foresight, Aid, Bull, Tiger, Scout, Achates, 
Handmaid, Merlin, Elenor, and George. 
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The “ First Bargain ’’ was followed by a second in the 
summer of 1585 and gradually the money saved was spent 
wisely in building up the navy with new galleon-type vessels, 
long in proportion to their beam, narrower, more shallow and 
heavily gunned. Amongst these, bearing a name familiar 
to us in the present conflict, was the Ark Royal, a galleon of 
600 tons, built for Raleigh as the Ark Raleigh and bought by 
the Royal Navy in 1587 to serve as a flagship for Lord Howard 
in the campaign of 1588. By 1587 Elizabeth had 25 ships of 
100 tons and over, together with 18 pinnaces. This was the 
growing fleet which Hawkins wished to convert from a home 
defence to an ocean-going force, a weapon which could strike 
decisive blows at a distance, which could, he thought, secure 
the safety of the realm better by an Atlantic offensive than 
by “plying up and down” in the Channel. These views 
were shared by Drake, but the conception of the navy asa 
lethal instrument of such deadly power and range was far 
beyond the comprehension of the Queen and most of her 
ministers, whose instinct was to trust to the land and spend 
more on the maintenance of armies in the Netherlands than 
on ships in the Atlantic. 

In the Europe of the 1580’s Catholic was ranged against 
Protestant in much the same way as the Totalitarians to-day 
are ranged against what is left of the Democracies—with this 
difference : Both parties were slow to war, the most Catholic 
King as well as the most Protestant Queen. Elizabeth’s 
perpetual hesitations and procrastinations, Philip’s inertia, 
proceeded from a genuine distaste for war with its intolerable 
consequences of hardships, disease and relentless waste. 
Moreover, in those days, it was possible to wage a sort of 
guerilla war under the guise of diplomatic pressure drastically 
applied to force an opponent to come to terms without 
resorting to regular war. The bold achievements of her 
valiant seamen in the Indies and on the coasts of Spain were 
justified by Elizabeth as very proper acts of diplomacy 
worthily designed to prevent a greater war by the infliction 
of alesser. But her adversary, Philip of Spain, was becoming 
more and more pious and fanatic and gradually all his dreams 
of a Catholic Europe were concentrated upon the idea of a 
conquest of England. Elizabeth thought that Philip was 
playing her own game of a war endlessly deferred, and it was 
not until the Armada’s stately progress up the Channel that 
she realised he had changed the rules and was playing a 
different and grimmer one. 

As early as 1585 Philip had decided on invasion. Thanks 
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to Walsingham’s excellent espionage system the English were 
aware of the danger as soon as it threatened and as it waxed 
and waned so did their efforts to frustrate it. These began 
at once. In 1585 Chatham was strengthened and a channel 
giving access to the Medway was blocked with piles. At 
Upnor, also, preparations for defence were set on foot, and a 
eat iron chain made in London at a cost of £250 was set in 
readiness to be drawn across from bank to bank. Before this 
precaution an attempt had been made to prevent the choking 
of the entrance to Dover Harbour. This effort, completed in 
1584, was partly local and partly national, the town and local 
gentry providing the labour, Elizabeth paying for the expenses 
of the work done at Chatham in connection with the sluices. 

From the time of the disclosure of the Babington Plot, 
August, 1586, rumours of civil war and invasion became acute. 
Walsingham had his own effective methods of dealing with 
these contingencies. Rumour-mongers were punished, levies 
were hastily mobilised and one-fifth of the fleet set to its old 
task of “‘ plying up and down”’ in the Channel to keep off 
marauders. But, as the days passed, Philip’s determination 
to invade developed into an over-powering obsession. In 
January, 1586 Santa Cruz, his Admiral, was ordered to draw 
up a detailed plan. In March he produced one. The 
Armada was to sail direct for England and not effect a union 
first with the Prince of Parma in the Netherlands. For his 
plan Santa Cruz needed 60,000 soldiers, 30,000 mariners and 
77,000 tons of shipping. The programme was too ambitious. 
Inevitably the figures were reduced and Parma was looked to 
to supply the deficiency in men. Preparations on a grand 
scale began and alarming reports circulated here of a certain 
invasion in the course of 1587. But the brilliant exploits of 
Drake, who put into operation his own and Hawkins’ idea of 
frustrating an invasion by heavy attacks on the enemy’s home 
bases, prevented this calamity, and when Santa Cruz was 
ordered to proceed in October, 1587 it was demonstrably clear 
that the great Armada could not sail that year. 

Elizabeth had received the triumphant Drake with a 
tebuke, and so bent was she on the way of negotiation that she 
apologised to Parma for Drake’s violation of Spanish territory, 
which she said had been compassed without her wish and 
greatly to her annoyance. Drake’s “‘indiscreet brags and 


approbrious words ” seemed foolish to the diplomat who saw 
m his actions only a strong argument to prevent war. For 
some time Elizabeth had been toying with the idea of con- 
cluding a peace with Spain through the mediation of Parma. 
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On September 15th, 1587 Walsingham wrote to Leicester: 
“Her Highness is greatly transported with the desire of peace 
as nothing without that can content her.’”’ His true appre- 
hensions of such a course he declared in a later letter to 
Leicester: ‘‘ To think that the King of Spain, having his 
treasure now come home in greater quantity than ever he 
had, his forces doubled in those countries when the levies 
made in Italy and Germany shall be arrived and the Pope 
ready to back him with 3 millions of crowns and all against 
England, will make a peace but with such conditions as will 
work the overthrow both of her Majesty and of these countries, 
is but a vanity, for always the strongest giveth law to the weaker.” 
But despite Walsingham and despite Burleigh, who shared 
his views, Elizabeth was resolute in her purpose to prevent 
an open declaration of war by discussing peace terms. It was 
clear to Walsingham that the Spaniards would merely use the 
negotiations as a screen to hide their naval and military 
preparations. Burleigh took a reasonable attitude and 
opined that ‘‘ as God will be best pleased with peace, so in 
nothing can her Majesty content her realm better than in 
procuring of peace, which, z/ 7¢ cannot be had yet is she excused 
before God and the world.” 

In February, 1588, Elizabeth, in pursuance of her policy, 
despatched her commissioners to Parma. She sent Derby, 
Cobham and Crofts, whose passion for peace led him to deal 
with Parma privately, whereby he incurred a strong reprimand 
from the Queen. At the end of May the English and Spanish 
commissioners met. For a month they bickered “ while 
twelve thousand copies of a ‘roaring hellish papal bull’ 
excommunicating Elizabeth were being struck off the Antwerp 
presses and Parma was supervising the translation of Cardinal 
Allen’s pamphlet denouncing Elizabeth and invoking Catholic 
England to rise up and depose her.’’ The Queen seemed 
determined to ignore this ‘‘ double-crossing ”’ and as late as 
July Burleigh was even advocating sending a special envoy 
to Parma whose sinister dealings Elizabeth refrained from 
denouncing “lest it might breed a present breach.’ So it 
came to pass that at the very moment when the Armada was 
in sight of our shores the English commissioners were solemnly 
wasting time in Flanders and Crofts was bleating to Burleigh 
about Philip’s sincere desire for peace. They crept back 
ignominiously in August, and Walsingham penned a laconic 
epitaph to the abortive negotiations: “‘ The Commissioners 
landed this morning at Dover. They write nothing con- 
cerning the Prince of Parma’s proceedings.” 
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Hawkins and his sea-dogs had no patience with such 
tactics. In February, 1588 Hawkins expressed his views on 
the situation with force and clarity to Walsingham—the right 
way to peace was not by hesitation and negotiation ; the time 
for that was past—“‘ if we stand at this point in a mammering 
and at a stay we consume, and our Commonwealth doth 
utterly decay. . . . We have to choose either a dishonourable 
and uncertain peace, or to put on virtuous and valiant minds, 
to make a way through with such a settled war as may bring 
forth and command a quiet peace.”’ Sound words which 
might have been written to some purpose in September, 
1938. 

Philip had intended to invade in the autumn of 1587, 
urged on by Parma who counted on the English unreadiness 
in the Narrow Seas to effect a landing. It would have been 
possible, apparently, to send out a reduced Armada, but 
Santa Cruz, who distrusted all along the practicability of 
joining forces with Parma, was hesitant, especially as Flushing, 
the most useful base, was still in Dutch hands. In December, 
Philip was prevailed upon to postpone the invasion till the 
spring. Early in the year Santa Cruz died, worn out by his 
efforts to maintain the Armada at its maximum strength. 

He was succeeded by the Duke of Medina Sidonia, who had 
little to recommend him for the task except his high rank, 
loyalty and a gallant spirit. By May the Armada was ready 
for its long-heralded enterprise. At best it was not a fighting 
fleet ; it was a collection of lightly armed vessels for the 
transport of an army, for it had been designed to win by 
grappling and boarding an enemy, by the out-of-date tactics 
that had proved so successful at Lepanto and Terceira. It 
seems to have numbered some 130 ships, but not more than 50 
were men-of-war and these, with their high super-structures, 
were no match for the lively, mobile English galleons. 

On May 20 Medina Sidonia sailed from Lisbon, and for 
the next two weeks or so struggled with contrary winds, 
retiring at last in despair of better weather, into Corunna. 
One of his squadrons had actually reached the Scillies and had 
to be brought back. From Corunna Medina Sidonia urged 
that the expedition be abandoned, a proposal which Philip 
at once rejected. Accordingly, on July 12, the great fleet 
under its dispirited commander, sulkily set sail again, this 
0 -— a fair wind, and on the 19th was sighted off the 

ward. 

Medina Sidonia’s orders were to proceed direct up Channel 
to the “‘ Cape of Margate,” seize a landing-place and convoy 
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Parma’s waiting army to England—a plan which, in its 
arrogant simplicity, seemed to ignore the possibilities of a 
prolonged fight or indeed, of any resistance at all. In view 
of the type of resistance it did encounter it was well for the 
Armada that it had all the virtues of a good army—careful 
training and faultless discipline. The Spanish leaders had 
thoughtfully devised a competent sailing order which they 
adhered to strictly in the long, steady advance from Plymouth 
to Calais. They proceeded at an average speed of two knots, 
probably in groups abreast rather than line abreast, disposed 
like an army advancing through hostile territory with its main 
fighting force in the van and rear. 

Contemporary accounts of those vital ten days when the 
fate of Europe was in the balance are vague and confused. 
This, perhaps, was owing to the fact that no clear tactical 
principles were adopted. There are no recorded orders from 
the English Government to Lord Howard, the Lord Admiral, 
whose design appears to have been to head the Armada off 
the English shores, not a hard task since Medina Sidonia kept 
his orders to the letter, and to make full use of superior 
armament in a running fight. With the “great gun” the 
English had had but little practice. Drake alone fired offa 
few practice rounds and managed to kill one of his own men 
in the process. There was, in fact, great waste of powder at 
long range through lack of experience. Nothing is said about 
the English sailing order but it would seem to have approxi- 
mated to “ line ahead ”’ or, more accurately, ‘‘ groups ahead,” 
a formation evolved to dog and worry the steadily advancing 
slow-moving Armada along its relentless course. 

Medina Sidonia had summoned a council as his ships neared 
Plymouth and there was some talk of seizing an English port. 
It is possible that Torbay may have been meant, but Medina 
Sidonia was slow to enterprise, distrusting departure from 
orders, and the chance was missed. The advance, a remark- 
able feat of discipline, continued and in the afternoon of 
July 27th the Armada anchored off Calais. The junction 
with Parma was extremely problematic but nevertheless, 
commissioners were sent off to him by land in the slender hope 
of achieving some tangible result. Parma’s ports were 
diligently watched by the Dutch and a blockading squadron 
led by Lord Henry Seymour, and in order to guarantee 
Parma’s troops a crossing it was necessary that Medina 
Sidonia should inflict a crushing defeat on the English, drive 
their fleet from the Narrow Seas and take possession of a port 
of disembarkation. There seemed little prospect of this and 
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the Spanish admiral settled down to wait. Howard, whose 
fleet had been gradually gaining strength by reinforcements 
during the long run down the Channel and who had now been 
joined by Seymour’s blockading force, determined on attack 
and had recourse to the deadly device of fireships to bring 
his enemy into the open. Walsingham apparently antici- 
pated this need, and some days before he dispatched 72 
barrels of pitch to Dover for the preparation of fireships. 
Howard sent into Dover for these on the night of Sunday, 
July 28, but decided not to wait for them and eight small 
vessels of the fleet were sacrificed to the purpose. About 
midnight these were driven into the crowded Calais roads and 
by morning the whole Armada was dislodged and scattered 
inconfusion. On the next day, Monday, July 29, the English 
went into action off Gravelines. Medina Sidonia, with every 
disadvantage, made a brave show, but the English broadsides 
did tremendous havoc amongst his men and there was never 
a chance to grapple and board in the old manner. A shift of 
wind saved the Spaniards from complete disaster on the 
Zealand shoals and they edged off into the North Sea, the last 
of the floating armies in full retreat before the first of the 
navies. Howard followed, but his supplies of powder, shot 
and food were running perilously short and the pursuit was a 
gallant bluff. 

The invasion was foiled, but there was no rapid and general 
realisation of that happy fact. Howard wrote modestly of 
“plucking their feathers by little and little,’ and followed 
this up with the fervent hope “that the forces on land be 
strong enough to answer so present a force.’’ Drake was still 
apprehensive of Parma: ‘‘ God grant you have a good eye 
to the Duke of Parma, for with the grace of God, if we live, I 
doubt it not but ere it be long so to handle the matter with 
the Duke of Sidonia as he shall wish himself, at St. Mary 
Port among his orange trees.”’ 

For some weeks the active fear of invasion lingered—the 
Armada might return, Parma might attack, but gradually 
the fears were seen to be groundless and the work of dis- 
armament which Elizabeth was forced by the rocky state of 
her finances to begin almost immediately, went on. It was 
bitter work, for the fleet which had survived the Channel 
actions with trifling losses was now decimated by disease. 
Hawkins, as Navy Treasurer, found the task of paying-off 
painful enough—‘‘ there is no other hell.’ ‘‘ Some,’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ are discharged with fair words ; some are so miserable 
and needy that they are holpen with tickets to the victuallers 
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for some victual to help them home ; and some with a portion 
of money, such as my Lord Admiral will appoint to relieve 
their sick men and to relieve some of the needy sort, to avoid 
exclamation.” This was the reverse of the picture. While 
the bells were rocking the steeples in thankfulness at deliver- 
ance from grievous peril, the heroes of Gravelines were con- 
tending with foes more insidious than the Spaniards—disease 
and the spectre of the poverty which in those days dogged the 
men who had the misfortune to be “ broken in the wars.” 

It is interesting, if profitless, to conjecture what would have 
happened if Medina Sidonia had effected a landing at Torbay 
and the English levies, badly armed and badly trained, had 
found themselves confronted with an invading force composed 
of the finest and best disciplined troops of the time. Would 
the Spaniards have been able to thrust through to London? 
No. One is conrident that the difficulties would have been 
unsurmountable. A successful landing the Spaniards might 
have managed, but they would have found arrayed against 
them not only those raw levies and clumsy train-bands which 
were the butt of the London wits, but the insuperable barrier 
of a whole people spurred on by danger to prodigious efforts 
in their own defence, united by that invincible spirit of 
patriotism which still informs their descendants to-day who 
face worse perils calm in the innate conviction that a modern 
Armada would meet no more generous fate than that which 
befell the noble fleet Philip II sent to destruction. 

BEATRICE WHITE. 
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ON PROVENCAL ROADS 
BISHOPS, KNIGHTS AND CASTLES 


DuRING those good old feudal centuries when one was depen- 
dent on his lord for almost everything (especially for the 
protection which he himself supplied by fighting whenever 
he was called upon), Vaison owed most of its woes to the 
fact that its allegiance was claimed by two warring sharers 
of the feud. It was divided between the Holy See (through 
its hierarchy) and the Counts of Toulouse ; but they could 
never cease from wrangling over the apportionment. 

The churchmen’s title came down from St. Albin, the 
first bishop of the diocese, martyr under the Emperor Gal- 
lienus in 262. King Charles of Provence increased their 
share in 857 and Pope Pascal II made it the half in 1108. 
And then, while their pious and princely co-proprietor (for 
the Counts of Toulouse were reigning sovereigns) was away 
on the second crusade, they managed to get their hands on 
most of his portion. 

After his death in Palestine in 1148, his energetic son, 
Raymond V, brother-in-law of Louis VII of France, under- 
took to force an adjustment of the account. He won and lost 
by turns and obtained secure possession of Vaison only in 
1191, by attacking at the moment when the entire episcopal 
train, including the garrison, were busy burying their erst- 
while head, leaving the fortifications and the palace with its 
treasure unguarded. It was not cricket, of course. It was 
merely tit for tat, on his father’s account. 

Raymond VI, the next of the line, kept up the fight and 
was excommunicated for his pains—partly, it is true, for 
supporting the Albigenses. His estimate of the comparative 
value of temporal and spiritual power, however, seems to 
have been somewhat like that of the judge in the old story, 
discussing the same question with his bishop. 

“ You,”’ said his very-reverence, “ at the utmost, can only 
sentence a man’s body to be hanged. I can sentence his soul 
to be damned.” 

“Quite so; quite so,” replied his worship ; “ but what I 
sentence to be hanged 7s hanged, d’ye see ? ”’ 

At all events, Raymond apparently thought less about 
the alleged loss of heaven than about the very certain pos- 
session of the chateau. He strengthened it against attack 
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and protected it against siege by putting in catchment basins 
(like those of Gibraltar) to increase the water-supply, and 
there he stuck it out until he was generally overwhelmed b 
the joint power of the Pope and the King. Indeed, he held 
on to Vaison until he married his daughter to Alphonse de 
Poitiers, brother of Louis IX, the Saint Louis of the Crusades, 
through whom, in 1275, it passed to the crown of France, 
The castle is still standing. 

Vaison, however, belongs to the outer border of Provence, 
It is known to Baedeker and other guides ; even to a few of 
the books descriptive of travel in the region, none of which 
so much as mentions the vastly more picturesque palatial 
strongholds in the hills just behind, Le Crestet and Entrechaux, 
These splendid eyries were held by bishops and counts, tum 
and turn about, in the 12th and 13th centuries, and captured 
and recaptured by Calvinists and Catholics in the 16th. Nor 
do the tourist agencies know Rasteau, less understandably 
situated out in the plain of the Ouvéze, Rasteau with its 
noble ancient chapels. It does not figure separately in the 
military stories, but trails along as a sort dependent. It was, 
nevertheless, fortified. 

We saw it hastily, under menace of an approaching 
thunderstorm which cut short the eager guidance of the 
school teacher, anxious to uphold the honour and dignify 
the interest of the place. 

“Fancy, M’steu e’ dame,” he said indignantly, “ only a 
few years ago, well within my time, two historic towers were 
torn down.” 

‘““ They menaced danger of falling upon the inhabitants ?” 
suggested Sylvie, anticipating the usual formula of explana- 
tion. 

“But no, Madame. On the contrary, they were all that 
is of the most solid. But stone was needed for an enlarge- 
ment of the cemetery and they were nearest at hand. So the 
administration of the commune demolished them to get 
building materials.” 

“Tt is a pity that it was not for the administrators them- 
selves that places in the cemetery were previously required, 
what ? ”’ 

‘“ Pardi! But, Madame, their successors would have done 
the same thing.”’ 
*K * * * * 

When either count or bishop went from Vaison to Le 
Crestet and Entrechaux he took the same road we followed. 
There is only just room for one, cut like a shelf along the foot 
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of the scarp which is topped by the fortified town and the 
chateau. It overhangs the narrow gorge of the Ouveze. The 
Romans, a thousand years earlier still, used it also, and 
probably they in turn merely improved a track existing long 
before their time. To get to it from their open city in the 
plain they had to cross the river, and their stone bridge, 
though a bit narrow for modern convenience, carries all the 
north and south traffic to-day. 

The broadening valley of the upper Ouvéze into which 
one emerges beyond the notch, and the tributary coming 
into it from the southward, together form one of the most 
beautiful landscapes in all Provence, combining Mediter- 
ranean richness of atmosphere with sub-alpine lush fertility. 
There are graceful lines of slim quivering poplars crossing the 
flat meadows, and thickets of hazel along a stream which 
flows all summer long, and in the earlier months the grass is 
gay with rose-purple orchids in great spikes. 

The hay had been cut when we were there, and green 
carpets of after-grass were edged by thin borders of later 
flowers, yellow, purple and white. There were squares of 
golden stubble, and near the farmhouse threshing was under 
way on aires, bits of ground paved with smooth stone. The 
loosened sheaves are spread in a thick bed over which horses 
drag a stone roller; or more often, modern and regional 
counterparts of the scriptural ‘“‘ ox which treadeth out the 
com,” they simply circle, trampling the grain under their 
hooves with the encouragement of a sort of ringmaster who 
holds the lines and revolves on his heels in the centre. 
Winnowing is done by the wind or in a box with a hand- 
driven fan. 

“It pricks the throat, that dust,’’ Sylvie said sympathe- 
tically. “‘I know. We all had to help at it during the last 
war, when the men were away.” 

Le Crestet is not impressive, as seen from below. It is a 
pantry-shelf composition, lost against the background of the 
hill beyond. The short spur of steep, twisty gravel road that 
climbs to it leaves the main line about three miles south of 
Vaison and is known by the over-important title of Grande 
Communication No. 121. Its last zig-zag is doubtfully prac- 
ticable ; but if you leave your car underneath the walls and 
mount on foot, you will have the startling experience of 
finding, just when you think you are clambering into the 
village, that you have gone clean through it and are emerging 
on the other side, on the brink of high, broken precipices 
tumbling into the great gorge behind. 
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There is, in fact, hardly even one street ; only a narrow, 
tortuous mounting-and-dipping footway between facing rows 
of houses that straddle the “ hog-back ”’ ; buildings that once 
formed part of the dependencies of the palace. But every 
corner is a picture, and all around is a glorious panorama, an 
amphitheatre swimming in luminous colour, walled about by 
the Dentelles, the Montagne de Bluye, and the 6,000-ft. dome 
of Mont Ventoux. 

The castle, which stood at the end of the ridge with sheer 
cliffs falling away on three sides, is said to date from the 
middle of the 9th century; but the Saracens, whose raids 
began long before that, had a colony there, and part of their 
fortifications is incorporated in the foundations of the later 
structure. And 500 years before the Saracens there was a 
Roman village on the site, evidenced by tombs, pottery, 
architectural fragments found—and unhappily lost again by 
inhabitants indifferent to their value. 

Its day of glory, however, was under the Bishops of Vaison, 
with interludes of possession and occupancy by the Counts of 
Toulouse. According to a monograph by M. Marius Bresson, 
the eastern fagade was flanked by two watch-towers several 
yards higher than the main structure, crenellated and machi- 
colated and provided with barbacanes, all surrounded by 
strong outer walls. It measured more than 200 yards in 
length. 

The interior was Romanesque in style, with suggestions 
of Gothic and classical. Fragments bear witness to the 
magnificence of the pediments, mouldings and capitals. 
According to a description given by the curé, the main 
chateau, of which two storeys still existed not long ago, had 
originally three, two reserved for the bishop and his per- 
sonnel, the third large enough to afford refuge for the entire 
population in time of danger. 

The main floor was divided into three great chambers: 
the hall of honour, the dining hall and a private chapel for 
the bishop. The ceilings were vaulted, with groined ogival 
arches, decorated by twisted mouldings and springing from 
consoles carved with heads of mythological personages. 
Three great recessed windows with sculptured stone mullions 
looked out over the valley of the Ouvéze, to the other episcopal 
palace of Entrechaux and the infolded ranges of the moun- 
tains behind. 

Underneath, partly excavated in the rock and partly 
constructed of superposed wide-span arches, were various 
dependencies: kitchens, flour-mill, bread-baking ovens, bed- 
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chambers, subterranean passages, oubliettes, etc. And there 
was an interior well, still in existence. 

No wonder the bishops preferred it to the sombre palace 
smothered in the narrow streets of Vaison. One of them, 
Jacques Cortes, Patriarch of Alexandria, loved it so well 
that he established himself there in permanence and indeed 
is there still. He was buried September 28, 1570, in the centre 
of the nave of the little parish church which was first the 
chapel of the chateau, built in 890, and was enlarged by other 
chapels built in the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries. 

The church still stands. The palatial fortress to which it 
ministered has crumbled to a fragmentary skeleton, a few 
broken walls. It is hard to understand how such solid mag- 
nificence should have fallen into ruin so complete, and espe- 
cially to believe that the principal cause was not wreckage by 
war, but simple abandonment and neglect. In the case of 
Le Crestet (and indeed, in many others) the elements were 
aided in their work of demolition. ‘‘ The authorities,” says 
the curé, “gave to all inhabitants building houses in the 
countryside, permission to take anything useful to their 
purpose. There is not a building round about which has not 
vestiges of sculptured stones taken from the chateau.” 

These peasant dwellers to-day have no traditions, no 
interest, no curiosity even. Questions are met by a blank 
look and the stereotyped ‘‘ Ma foi !’’ which is a polite 
equivalent of “‘I don’t know and I don’t care!”’ An old 
woman who was hanging out a few things from the wash 
looked to me more hopeful. “‘Go over and talk to her, 
Sylvie,’ I said. ‘‘ In patois. Find out if she has any legends 
as to who built the chateau or how it was destroyed.” 

Sylvie twinkled as she reported the result when grand’meére 
was out of hearing. 

“She says she does not know much about the place as 
she has lived here only two years, but it was like that when 
she came, so it must have happened before then.” 

Its famed ‘‘ impregnability ’’ did not save Le Crestet from 
attack during the Wars of Religion. The Reverend Father 
Justin de Monteux, in his history of the Comtat during this 
period says that in 1563 the Calvinists “‘ surrounded it by 


1,500 foot soldiers and 1,500 cavalry, with four cannon. The 
siege was the most regular of all they had undertaken up to 
that time. They pressed to the assault as soon as they saw 
that the ramparts were breached, but they were vigorously 
repulsed by the besieged who, men and women, poured down 
upon them a hail of balls, stones, firepots. About 150 of the 
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attackers were left in the breach and as many more were 
grievously wounded. The assailed, proud of their success, 
taunted their enemies from the heights of the walls with 
mocking laughter, offering to send them back their balls 
and to furnish them with powder if they cared to return to 
the onslaught, which however they dared not do. ... In 
1574, the 9th of December, the Huguenots failed to capture 
the chateau of Le Crestet, but having gained entry to the 
village at night by treachery, they ravaged and pillaged the 
houses of the inhabitants, carrying off anything they could 
transport. Several persons were sacrificed to their fury, 
among them the curé, Artauld Bartholomé of revered memory, 
These same Huguenots set fire to the parish church after 
robbing it of eight chalices, three pyxes, a font and a great 
silver cross, for the most part gilded, weighing thirty 
marks and worth 250 gold crowns; one chasuble, one altar 
aw 

From parish records most courteously supplied by the 
present curé, M. Barjon, it appears that ‘for nine years, 
from 1573 to 1582, the Huguenots fought against Le Crestet 
to destroy it or to establish there their heresy. This war 
cost Le Crestet the sum of six thousand two hundred and 
ninety-one francs and fifty centimes.”” One must bow in 
wondering admiration before an accountancy that could keep 
so meticulous a distribution in times so troubled. But 
accountants are like that. 

“They had, however, a good deal of war for not much 
money,” Sylvie observed. “It could not be done at that 
price to-day.”’ 

“Well,” I explained, “those expressions in terms of 
coinage do not mean much unless you know the corresponding 
commodity values—what things cost at the time, you know. 
Like the penny a day paid as wages to the labourers in the 
parable, or the two pence left by the good Samaritan for 
taking care of the chap at the inn. . . . But I forget ; they 
didn’t teach you much about the Bible stories at the pen- 
sionnat. I mean, you have got to know the general cost of 
living, do you see ? ”’ 

“Yes, I see,”’ she assented. ‘‘ But it seems to me this was 
rather the cost of killing.” 

* * * * ca 

Entrechaux, with its effect of crowning and carrying 
upward a detached pyramid of rock, arrests the eye from afar 
with all the impressiveness that Le Crestet lacks; but mn 
intimate acquaintance one finds none of the lovely charm, 
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the haunting spell, which its sister village lays upon the 
visitor. 

The bishops of Vaison seem to have felt that way about it, 
too. At least, local tradition has not much to say about their 
occupation of the place, although they owned half the feaf 
in the 12th century and all of it early in the 15th. In fact, 
the only record of their residence seems to be that Berenger 
fled there in 1187 after Raymond V of Toulouse had chased 
him from Vaison and again out of Le Crestet. Apparently 
also the Count bagged him and all his chapter at Entrechaux 
as soon as he found out that they were hiding there. 

For the next three or four centuries the history of the 
feaf is interesting chiefly to land agents and conveyancers. 
Its several owners seem to have vied one with another in 
building chapels. In addition to that of the chateau itself, 
now a crumbling ruin, there are four, dedicated to Our Lady 
of Nazareth (10th century), St. Laurent, St. André, and 
St. Michel. 

Entrechaux took the stage again in a drama of the Wars 
of Religion. During the flowery month of May, 1563, Claude 
de Guiramand, lord of the manor (or of half of it) in succes- 
sion to ancestors who had bought the interest 60 years earlier, 
allowed the Huguenots to take possession of the fortress ; 
“treacherously,”’ says a narrator of the other faith. He was 
assassinated by an outraged vassal of orthodox religious 
belief, who was murdered in his turn at the instigation of the 
de Guiramand family. Two of his children who had taken 
refuge in Arles were pursued and in the end killed by de 
Guiramand’s sons. The vendetta seems to have ended 
there ; for lack of material, at least on one side. 

The next scene was played 14 years later. The Catholics 
had recovered and reoccupied the castle. An old Protestant 
soldier named Bernard managed to get in, to overpower the 
commander, and to open the gates to his co-religionists. 

The barons of the Comtat rallied to a siege, but were 
driven off by Lesdiguéres, the great Huguenot maréchal 
under Henri IV and Louis XIII. Lesdiguéres, by the way, 
recanted and embraced Catholicism before his death at the 
age of 83, but he was only 34 and fiercely Protestant when he 
hurried to the relief of Entrechaux. He finally negotiated 
> surrender and safe departure of the garrison with their 
effects. 

Quite a man, that old soldier named Bernard. 

HENRY HARDINGE. 
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THE American attitude towards the war had by the beginning 
of 1941 undergone its third major change. On the afternoon 
of December 17 the President outlined to a surprised Press 
Conference a plan for taking over future British war orders 
and then loaning or leasing the ’planes, ships or armaments to 
the British Government. The plan, in the President’s words, 
“wiped out the silly dollar sign.” It actually did more. It 
reversed the policy which the Administration, that is to say, 
the President, had been following since the war started. 

When the war broke out, both Congress and the President 
adhered strictly to the neutrality policy which Congress had 
outlined in the Neutrality Act. The President, since he had 
independent authority derived directly from the Constitution, 
could within a limited sphere have followed a different policy, 
but instead he awaited developments in public opinion, which 
would have made such a course politically feasible. A second 
phase in the American attitude towards the war came with 
the invasion of the Low Countries and the attack on France. 
The precise date can be given, June 10, the day on which Italy 
entered the war, and the President declared in his “‘ stab in 
the back speech ”’ at Charlottesville, Virginia, that America’s 
hopes for the future were bound up in an Allied victory. 
Thus the President, under his own Constitutional powers, 
was advocating one course of action while Congress still 
maintained on the statute books an Act based upon an entirely 
different conception of America’s réle, an Act which the 
President, as the agent of Congress, had to see enforced. 
Congress was impartial; the President was on the side of 
England and her Allies. 

American assistance could not be particularly effective 
while the two co-ordinate branches of the Government were 
tugging in different directions. The task which Congress now 
has to undertake is to modify its own policy so that it can 
pull in double harness with the President. 

Each time a major change in American policy occurred 
American public opinion had previously undergone a change 
which rendered this possible. The invasion of the Low 
Countries which preceded the first change led to a greater 
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consciousness of America’s own danger if there were a German 
victory and created for the first time some doubt that the 
Allies were certain of winning. The announcement of the 
President’s plan to place the full available resources of the 
United States’ industrial machine behind the British war effort 
was preceded by developments in Tokyo and Berlin, which 
convinced the officials and the majority of the public that the 
United States was regarded as an enemy and marked for future 
attack when England had been defeated. 

Friends of England, such as the William Allen White 
Committee, had hammered home for some time the argument 
that if America could not support those who were defending 
the outer bastions in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, she 
herself would be in danger. The isolationists had protested 
that this suggestion was fantastic, since none of the Axis 
Powers would think of attacking or thwarting the United 
States, but would be only too willing to enter into some 
arrangement with her. It had become increasingly difficult 
to maintain this point of view after the triple Axis treaty had 
been signed in Berlin on September 27. It was still more 
difficult after a speech made by Herr Hitler at the beginning 
of December in which he lumped Britain and the United 
States together as enemies of the Axis world. Two worlds 
and two philosophies of life were in conflict, Hitler main- 
tained. ‘‘ One of these two worlds must break asunder.” 

The United States was thus not merely an enemy because 
she had been supplying England with war materials. She was 
an enemy because she was a democracy. Whether the United 
States continued to sell arms to Britain or cease selling them 
made no difference. Short of overthrowing her Constitution 
and setting up a totalitarian régime she would still be classified 
by Germany as a member of that world with which Germany 
regarded herself in conflict. The outer fortifications of this 
world which Hitler regarded as hostile were being guarded by 
Britain and Greece and their Allies. It was thus to America’s 
self-interest to keep these outer fortifications strong and 
prevent the tide of war from rolling up against the shores of 
the United States herself. The United States would stand 
condemned before her own conscience and before history if 
these outer fortresses were permitted to fall because some legal 
obstacle or financial consideration was allowed to prevent the 
— of American supplies which would enable them to 
old out. 

British spokesmen have frequently said the wrong thing 
at the wrong time. It was therefore to be expected that 
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while Hitler was reminding the United States that a different 
kind of world order and one contrary to the United States’ 
traditions would be established if he won, a few Englishmen 
should have spoken out of turn and said in effect that a new 
order would also be established if England won. An American 
columnist, Mr. Jay Hayden, put the matter more bluntly 
than most commentators when he wrote: ‘ There is a group 
in the United States of which Joseph P. Kennedv is the 
spokesman who believe there is a menace to this country in 
the rise of Ernest Bevin, Herbert Morrison, and _ other 
socialistically inclined Laborites to important posts in the 
British official hierarchy. The contention of these is that a 
Socialist government in Great Britain after the war might 
prove as difficult for the United States to work with in matters 
of finance and trade as the existing Socialist régimes in 
Germany and Russia.”’ 

Mr. Kennedy’s view is that it is already too late to hope 
that democracy can be saved in England. In his now famous 
interview given to the correspondent of the Boston Globe, 
Mr. Kennedy said flatly : ‘‘ Democracy is finished in England, 
It may be here.”’ Mr. Kennedy denied that this interview 
was authorised, but he never denied the truth of the state- 
ments attributed to him. The nugget of the interview was 
contained in the following dialogue :— 

“ People call me a pessimist. I say, ‘ What is there to be 
gay about ? Democracy is all done.’ ”’ 

“You mean in England or this country, too: ’ 

“ Well, I don’t know. If we get into war it will be in this 
country, too. A bureaucracy would take over right off. 
Everything we hold dear would be gone. They tell me that 
after 1918 we got it all back again. But this is different. 
There’s a different pattern in the world.” 

America’s hopes for the future are based not upon drastic 
change, but upon a continuity of development along pre-war 
lines. A philosophic expression of this point of view was 
given by President Roosevelt in his Armistice Day speech of 
November 11, 1940. He outlined the various historical 
periods in world history—the Classical Period, Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance, each with their distinct characteristics, and 
finally the era which began in 1776, “‘ the age in which, thank 
God, we still live.’”’ The reason the President chose that date 
was because “ there came into being the first far-flung govern- 
ment in all the world whose cardinal principle was democracy.” 
Led by Britain and America, the gospel of democracy was 
spread among peoples great and small. An attempt was made 
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in 1914 to destroy the new order which began in 1776, but 
failed. A fresh attempt was being made to-day. ‘‘ But,” said 
the President, ‘I, for one, do not believe that the era of 
democracy in human affairs can or will be snuffed out in our 


lifetime. . . . We alive to-day live and think in terms of our 
grandparents and our own parents and ourselves and our 
children—yes, and our grandchildren. . . . We still unite, 


we still strive mightily to preserve intact that new order of 
the ages founded by the fathers of America.” 

When war aims are being discussed, this philosophical 
attitude accepted and approved by the United States Govern- 
ment and the majority of American citizens should be remem- 
bered. The only new order in which America is interested 
is the new order which began 150 years ago and which has 
been improved and developed since. Americans hope that 
the web of the future will be woven with the strands of the 
past, which is as good a definition of progressive conservatism 
as any. 

During the recent election both candidates endorsed a 
policy of giving all possible aid for Britain. Both candidates 
have since reaffirmed their stand, Mr. Willkie no less than 
President Roosevelt. There were, however; members of both 
parties who disagreed with their leaders on this point. During 
the electoral campaign party loyalty kept these dissidents 
quiet. Now, however, they need no longer fear that their 
criticism will harm their part. The Republicans among 
them have been particularly active since the election because 
a defeated candidate under the American Constitutional 
tradition has no standing comparable to that of the English 
Leader of the Opposition. A great deal was said during the 
election about the siniscer supporters—business men and 
labour leader appeasers—who surrounded Mr. Willkie. It 
may have been dangerous that the Republican candidate 
should have had these men’s support, but it was fortunate 
that these men were under Mr. Willkie’s leadership. The 
President’s task in the future would be easier if Mr. Willkie’s 
current efforts to maintain his influence over the Republican 
Party are successful. An opposition engaged in spurring the 
President on to more effective assistance to Great Britain is 
very different from one engaged in obstructing that policy 
and criticising every measure adapted to that end. 

These critics of the aid tor Britain policy were at first too 
taken by surprise at the President’s decision to remove the 
dollar sign from Anglo-American relationship to offer any 
violent opposition. They had expected a frontal attack to be 
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made on the Johnson Act and the Neutrality Act, and had 
not foreseen the possibility of loaning arms much as a depart- 
ment store would rent out a piano. They still, however, have 
an opportunity of delaying or even preventing the President’s 
programme, because two types of legislation are required 
before it can be made effective. Large additional appro- 
priations for defence are necessary to buy up future British 
war orders, while that section of the Neutrality Act requiring 
transfer of title before any goods leave the United States wil] 
have to be modified. 

The President in this third stage of American war-time 
policy had exhausted all possibilities of his own Constitutional 
powers. Congress, too, had to assist. When the late Lord 
Lothian returned from his vacation in London, he declared 
as he stepped off the ‘plane that Britain was coming to an 
end of her dollar resources. There was no way in which the 
President could meet a difficulty of this kind, since the power 
of the purse was clearly vested by the Constitution in the 
Legislative branch of the Government. Certain minor powers 
over financial matters had been delegated to the President— 
he could, for example, loan part of the stabilisation fund to 
strengthen Chinese or Latin American currencies, or make 
loans through the Export-Import Bank, but none of these 
delegated powers were sufficiently broad to be of use in aiding 
Britain. 

The reaction at first was unfavourable. There were even 
some Administration officials who recoiled from the idea of 
giving financial assistance. There was acrimonious debate, 
both in Congress and out, as to how near bankruptcy Britain 
should be driven before being granted American financial aid. 
At one extreme were those who held that a God-given oppor- 
tunity had come to remove Great Britain as a commercial 
competitor from the Western Hemisphere, and at the other 
were those who saw that it was almost as essential from the 
standpoint of post-war American welfare to maintain British 
financial solvency as it was to insure her military victory. 
The big task of the United States after the war, the latter 
argued, will be to restore a democratic-capitalistic world 
economy. 

Many Congressmen who were opposed to a loan argue 
that the United States should provide the cash Britain wanted 
in exchange for what they termed “a little real estate.” 
There was a hungry look in their eyes as they contemplated 
the West Indies. “‘ Manifest destiny ’’ was again on the move, 
the belief that Providence had destined the United States to 
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occupy the whole of the North American continent. But 
there were, fortunately, many Americans to recall that the 
West Indies was not “ real estate,” but had inhabitants whose 
wishes should be regarded. It was illogical to urge aid for 
Britain in order to free Czechs, Poles, Norwegians and Dutch 
from alien domination and at the same time suggest that 
Britain should obtain the weapons to accomplish this task by 
placing some of her own citizens under alien domination. 
How could the United States afford to be seen by the world 
professing democracy and yet holding against their will 
inhabitants of former British possessions ? 

An argument which finally clinched the matter, so far as 
those who were worrying about profit and loss were concerned, 
was that the islands would be a liability rather than an asset. 
The Virgin Islands, bought during the last war, have proved 
to be, in the words of President Hoover, “‘ an effective poor 
house.’’ The problem of making the West Indies economically 
profitable would be even harder, particularly since they would 
no longer enjoy the preferential tariff within the British 
Empire and would compete with politically powerful American 
economic interests—sugar interests of Utah, the citrus fruit 
growers in Florida and California. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
MILTON STILL REIGNS 


MILTON AND His MoDERN Critics. By Logan Pearsall Smith, 
(Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.) This is a small book, but 
an engaging one, which I recommend to those who like to have 
their thoughts stimulated about poetry in general and also to 
those who appreciate the urbane conduct of controversy, 
The aim of the essay, written with all the deceitful ease for 
which the author of Trivia is noted, is to study as a quaint 
phenomenon the efforts, by no means unsuccessful, of certain 
modern poets and critics to dislodge Milton from the throne 
which, until the last two decades of this century, he had 
occupied without much dispute for some 200 years. The 
drily humorous account of this assault, initiated by Messrs, 
Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, both natives of the United States, 
and continued by certain professors of literature at Cambridge, 
may certainly move many readers to quiet laughter, even 
those who recognise, as does Mr. Pearsall Smith, that these 
antagonists of Milton are themselves men of talent and acute 
perception: and the reflections upon Milton’s poetry pro- 
voked by this phenomenon, together with the author’s reasons 
for certitude that Milton’s poetic glory will survive the 
assault without much difficulty, will probably command the 
assent of all but those who, for some reason or other, consider 
themselves, or their cause, injured by the belief that Milton 
was one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of all English 
poets. 

I do not propose to enter the lists, but my remarks will be 
made in the spirit of those who watch a spirited combat, with 
a leaning for one side which does not involve intolerance for 
the other, and who, in the intervals, compare reminiscences 
of these and other champions and of other clashes, or bring 
up for friendly argument views about the very art in which 
the champions are contending. It is amusing to sit at the 
ring-side, and flatter oneself that one sees most of the game. 
One reason why I chose this little book for my subject wasa 
memory revived by the title and the author’s name. | 
remember one Sunday morning, not long after the end of my 
Oxford days, when I had bicycled the mile and a quarter from 
Taynton to Burford to pass the time of day with Compton 
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Mackenzie and Christopher Stone, my friends and con- 
temporaries, who then gaily inhabited the house which the 
former has made famous in Guy and Pauline. Lady Ham— 
so the house by the Windrush was named—then hived many 
enthusiasms, most of them literary: and one of these, 
particularly bright in Christopher Stone’s breast, was for Mr. 
Pearsall Smith’s Trivia, of which the first collection had but 
lately appeared. It moved him to emulation of this cunning 
play with words, so seemingly simple, so carefully intricate ; 
and there were few occasions when he came over to Taynton 
on his capricious motor-bicycle that he did not produce for 
my mother’s inspection numerous half sheets of note-paper 
containing Trivia of his own concoction. Well, that Sunday 
morning Mr. Pearsall Smith himself was staying at Lady Ham 
as a guest: and when I arrived in the sitting-room, literary 
controversy was in progress. Compton Mackenzie was 
argumentatively saying something in praise of Meredith’s 
Love in a Valley ; and almost the first words which I remember 
hearing were from Mr. Pearsall Smith to this effect: ‘‘ Yes, 
that is all very well, but it has not got the authentic organ- 
note of Milton.”” What happened later I do not remember, 
but the beginning of that morning has stuck in my memory, 
partly as symbolic of Lady Ham at that time, and partly 
perhaps—since one should always confess—because the 
conversation irritated me. I thought the enthusiasm for 
Love in a Valley rather affected, and as for Milton, my un- 
spoken words were : “‘ Oh, bother the old organ-note.’’ Music 
rather than poetry being the art I loved and practised, and 
being fresh from a concentrated immersion in the classics and, 
classical philosophy, I was unreasonably impatient with what, 
I suppose, I mentally called zstheticising. Besides, while my 
unawakened emotions found Love in a Valley extremely 
cloying, my experience with Milton had so far been singularly 
unfortunate. Having once, and quite inadvertently, broken 
the leave rules of Eton, I had been subject to the infliction of 
one of those idiotic punishments which Edmond Warre no 
doubt considered wholesome. I had to write out, during the 
summer holidays, all the first book of Paradise Lost, a task 
which I accomplished by quite mechanically scribbling thirty 
lines each night before I got into bed : and its result was that 
I would sooner have taken up any book but the remainder of 
that great poem. Nor did I do so till the Everyman edition 
of it found its way into my khaki tunic: then, with infinite 
tefreshment, I read a page of it each morning as dawn broke 
over the Egyptian desert. 
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Here my reminiscences end: they are of no great import, 
And I shall not spoil for the reader, by partial quotation, Mr, 
Pearsall Smith’s account of Mr. Ezra Pound’s swashbuckling 
appearance from Montana all agog for the Titan’s blood, and 
of how his train was swelled by the adherence of Mr. T. §, 
Eliot, Mr. Herbert Read, Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, Dr. Leavis and 
others. It is an elegant polemic, conducted with a neat irony 
which is very effective in the hand of one who is not afraid to 
count himself one of a previous generation of refugees from 
the United States—a generation which includes Henry James 
and Professor Santayana. Also, it pleases me that it is a hit at 
Cambridge, which an Oxford man cannot help enjoying, as 
the author does himself, while he wonders “‘ why at Cambridge, 
though it was formerly a nest of poets, they should bother 
themselves there about poetry at all.’’ Surely, he adds, 
‘when Tennyson left the banks of the Cam, the Muses 
migrated to the Isis—to the company of Matthew Arnold and 
Swinburne and William Morris and Robert Bridges, while in 
the groves and Cambridge gardens the birds of song left their 
nests empty.”’ However, he reflects, at the mature age of 
seventy-four he can no longer plead youth as an excuse for 
indulging in “tribal folly.” “Surely it would be more 
becoming, and more profitable as well, to try to understand, 
rather than merely to denounce, this reaction against Milton. 
Group ferocities and tribal war-dances I enjoy, but I find in 
the serene interest of comprehension a more enduring 
pleasure.” I should imagine that the gentlemen whom Mr. 
Pearsall Smith is attacking, and some of whom are acquaint- 
ances of mine, would say that he does not get very far in his 
efforts at comprehending their views. I am certain that, if 
he and Mr. T. S. Eliot could be transported one Sunday 
morning to a Cotswold village expanding in the peace of an 
unshattered world, they would get very much further towards 
mutual understanding in some such conversation as I burst 
in upon at Lady Ham. The difference, for instance, is not 
simply a matter of taste, as Mr. Pearsall Smith suggests in the 
following passage : 

“Moreover, the kind of poetry, magical, evocative 
verse, which brings tears to the eyes and gives us that 
shiver down the spine which Housman has described as 
the effect of true poetry, is not what young people care 
for now ; and the exquisite choice of diction it demands 
seems to them silly, or at the best a waste of time. What 
they seek for is ‘hard, positive subject-matter,’ not 
beauty of expression.”’ 
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He goes on to suggest, not only that amid the dark clouds 
of to-day younger people can derive no comfort from magical 
verse of Milton’s mint, but that younger poets can no longer 
afford to lavish on their verse the ‘‘ exquisite pain and 
pleasure of polishing their phrases,” and that “‘ the necessity 
of writing for one’s living blunts the appreciation of writing 
when it bears the mark of perfection.” These statements are 
unexceptionable as generalities, but none of them explain the 
particular reaction against Milton at which the author is 
tilting. Most young people love tears in the eyes and shivers 
down the spine, as they always have, but they do not go to 
high-class poetry to get them. The crooner and the senti- 
mental film give them all they want. But it is true that 
intellectual young people prefer other poets to Milton, and 
that the school of poetry and criticism aimed at by Mr. 
Pearsall Smith reject Housman’s dictum as being sentimental, 
and assert that physiological reactions caused by emotion are 
not a touchstone of great art. Again, many seek “ hard, 
positive matter,’’-but they do not reject beauty of expression : 
they hold, however, a different idea of beauty to Mr. Pearsall 
Smith’s, and indeed to my own. Equally, I am sure that a 
blunting of appreciation for highly polished art by the 
necessity of writing for a living could not be brought home to 
most of the writers named by our author as Milton’s chief 
detractors. The root of the matter lies far deeper than that, 
and far deeper than the root of Dr. Johnson’s criticism of 
Lycidas, which was based upon certainly literary canons 
which in the 18th century appeared to be inscribed on tablets 
ofstone. It is worth while, however, to remind ourselves of 
what Dr. Johnson said, in view of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s 
remark : 


‘““Milton’s great dirge Lycidas has therefore puzzled 
critics who are of Mr. Eliot’s way of thinking (i.e., that 
the creation of poetry springs out of suffering and is its 
expression). Lycidas is generally admitted to be one of 
the most perfect pieces of pure literature in existence, and 
the touchstone, as Tennyson said, of poetic taste.” 


This great poem, Mr. Pearsall Smith means, was not 
inspired by any deep grief at the death of Edward King, but 
was the result of a great poet’s resolve to see what he could 
achieve by treating the subject of a friend’s death in the 
manner of a pastoral lament. Lycidas, which I myself never 
tad without intense pleasure and the opening lines of which 
Swinburne described as the most musical in all the realms of 
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verse, did not please Dr. Johnson ; and here is part of what 
he said : 

“One of the poems on which much praise has been 
bestowed is Lycidas ; of which the diction is harsh, the 
rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing. What 
beauty there is, we must therefore seek in the sentiments 
and images. It is not to be considered as the effusion of 
real passion ; for passion runs not after remote allusions 
and obscure opinions. Passion plucks no berries from 
the myrtle and the ivy, nor calls upon Arethuse and 
Mincius, nor tells of rough satyrs and fauns with cloven 
heel. Where there is leisure for fiction, there is little grief. 
In this poem there is no nature, for there is no truth; 
there is no art, for there is nothing new. Its form is that 
of a pastoral, easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting; 
whatever images it can supply, are long ago exhausted; 
and its inherent improbability always forces dissatis- 
faction on the mind.” 

Except that by “ disgusting ’’ Dr. Johnson did not mean 
what we usually mean by that word, this passage tells us 
exactly what he thought about Lycidas and why : I only wish 
that modern critics could write as well as Johnson did in his 
Lives of the Poets. And it shows that he was insensible to, or 
rejected, the aspect of poetry which looks towards music. 
To Mr. Pearsall Smith, as to myself, it is an aspect without 
which poetry seems hardly to be poetry: but the revolt of 
the moderns against Milton is very largely a revulsion— 
—perhaps a healthy one—against the tendency to give this 
aspect undue predominance when considering the essence of 
great poetry. Mr. Pearsall Smith really gives himself into the 
hands of the enemy when, in his sixteenth section, even while 
seeking to rise above the “ temptation to treat this great 
Puritan epic merely as a marvellous verbal achievement—an 
amazing episode in the history of the English language,” he 
most appealingly puts the case for the conception of poetry as 
magic : 
‘‘ Of the fusion of sound and sense, by means of which 
such a personality can portray its visions, and vitalise 
and give an intense significance to its meanings—this 
alchemy is the ultimate secret of literature, whose 
explanation has escaped, and will probably for ever 
escape, critical analysis. Only by its results can we know 
it. I have written already of that verbal music which 
helps Milton to hold his enchanted hearers spellbound ; 
but his charm is by no means—nor indeed principally— 
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a matter of sound alone. I will only note that the words 
we use to describe this mysterious power, sell, charm, 
enchantment, evocation, are all in their origin terms of 
magic and conjuration. Does not this suggest that great 
poets, and perhaps most of all the great poet Milton, 
possess something of the power of the magicians and 
exorcists and wizards, who, by the rhythmic collocation 
of wonder-working sounds, appeal, or used to appeal, to 
the deep and obscure experiences of our nature—to the 
rhythm of prehistoric dances, and the singsong of charms 
and conjurations ? ”’ 

And there you really are. If you belong to the Corybantic 
school, as I frankly do, you are persuaded that the over- 
strained intellectualising of emotion which pervades modern 
poetry and criticism is an exaggeration and even, in its 
extremer forms, a perversion of the truth about art. Never- 
theless, I think I comprehend better than Mr. Pearsall Smith 
the pure desire to purge poetry of what they think dross 
which has inspired such critics as Messrs. T. S. Eliot, Herbert 
Read and F. L. Lucas. They hate the Banbury Cross idea of 

oetry : ; 
' ‘“ Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 
She shall have music wherever she goes.” 

What they seek is the fusing of thought in the soul till it 
becomes, as it were, spontaneously incandescent in verse : 
and they blame such poets—Milton is one—whom they 
accuse of just setting their thoughts to music. In the end, it 
isa matter of faith, or intuition: my faith is that, without 
music, the miracle of transubstantiation does not happen in 
poetry, or any other art. So that, after all, the conversation 
at Lady Ham was a phrase in an immortal controversy. 

ORLO WILLIAMS. 


“TIM” 


Tm Harincton Looxs Back. By General Sir Charles 
Harington, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O., D.C.L. (Murray, 12s. 6d.) 
Autobiographies, like letters not intended for publication, are 
revealing documents; they often tell us more than their 
subjects would have us know. Sir Charles Harington has 
written an unusually delightful book, almost artless in its 
simple candour, yet holding the reader by the sympathy and 
Interest which his nature and character evoke in every line. 
His zest for life enables him to throw himself back into 
whatever stage of his career he is describing, so that, as the 
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book goes on, we watch him grow and develop. For the first 
four chapters he appears as the perfect example of the theory 
that Waterloo was won on the playing-fields of any public 
school or officers’ mess. It is cricket, cricket all the way, 
when it is not racquets, fishing or shooting. It has been well 
said, however, that the expressions ‘“‘ not cricket ’’ and “ not 
Christian ’’’ are to all intents and purposes synonymous, so 
those blithe years helped to mature the qualities which made 
him the man he became. 

When he was 32 and an instructor at Sandhurst, the 
Commandant insisted that he should go up for the Staff 
College. He qualified with difficulty, and even on reaching 
that institution he does not seem to have realised that his 
quick brain might carry him far in the profession of arms, 
On one occasion he resolved that he would no¢ forego a 
cricket match in order to prepare an unusually stiff scheme 
for the next day. He made 65 runs and considered himself 
amply justified thereby, but to his great surprise, the paper 
he hastily concocted next morning was singled out for excep- 
tional praise and read aloud. But it was the innings which 
dwelt in his memory ; the successful scheme he regarded as 
a mere fraud. 

Next to his love of sport came his amazing capacity for 
making friends and for bringing out the good side of those 
with whom he had to deal. He was a delightful companion 
and his gifts of loyalty and selfless service reaped their own 
reward. He has little to tell us of the Great War of 1914-18 
until, in June, 1916, he joined the staff of the Second Army 
as M.G.G.S. to its Commander, Sir Herbert, afterwards Lord, 
Plumer. It was the beginning of a partnership which achieved 
the victory of Messines and which became a proverb in the 
B.E.F. of those days for efficiency and successful team-work. 
Even so, ‘‘ Tim ”’ is more concerned to tell of his chief than 
of himself; his portrait of Lord Plumer is moving in its straight- 
forward sincerity. In 1914, as in every modern war which 
Great Britain has fought, the generals were considered fair 
game for ignorant criticism by “ intellectual ’’ journalists, so 
it is refreshing to learn of an Army Commander and his staff 
—not unique in that respect—whose mottoes were “‘ Out to 
help” and ‘“‘ Never to spy”’; who travelled hundreds of 
miles to visit every unit in the command and who were the 
sworn foes of “ paper.”’ 

In May, 1918, this happy companionship was broken and 
Harington crossed to London to serve as Deputy Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff under Sir Henry Wilson. In so doing 
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he but exchanged one friend for another. His description of 
his chief is one of the best things in the book. 

“Tt is my firm belief,” he says, “‘ that if Henry Wilson 
had not been murdered, we might well have been spared 
this war. . . . As an active Member of Parliament he 
would never have ceased to work for his two firm con- 
victions: (a) to urge the Government . . . to get out of 
places which did not belong to us and to hang on to those 
which did; (5) to urge the Government to shape its 
policy to march hand in hand with its strategy . . . he 
would never have ceased to fight against Army reductions 
and would have helped subsequent C.I.G.S. in their 
efforts to combat them.” 

Harington was fully alive to the impulsive rashness which 
found expression in the unfortunate publication of the famous 
diary ; but he rightly blames those who allowed it to be 
given to the world. Its author never intended it for the 
public eye ; 90 per cent. of it was merely letting off steam 
and Irish high spirits. He is right in his view that Henry 
Wilson’s vision, quick brain and power of seeing things whole, 
would have saved us from our worst disaster had he been here 
to-day. His knowledge of, and esteem for, the French would 
have helped him to pierce their weaknesses and might have 
foreseen, even if it did not avert, their disastrous collapse. 

At long last, in 1920, Charles Harington found himself 
“on his own’”’ in command of the British Forces in Con- 
stantinople. His friendly and genial nature stood him in 
good stead in his dealings with the Turks, the Greeks and the 
French soldiers and sailors who shared his watch. Before 
long the war between Greece and Turkey brought about the 
crisis known as the “ Chanak affair.” His account of it is 
the most important feature of the book, for his side of the 
question has never been put before. His official despatch was 
never published—he gives it in brief in an Appendix—neither 
he nor the troops under him received any acknowledgment 
for their services. He states, baldly and simply, that the 
British Government with Lloyd George at its head, having 
egged on the Greeks to fight Turkey, were not averse to going 
to war with the latter country in order to keep the Coalition 
Government in power; that the Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Curzon, was his only supporter and had indeed only averted 
a vote of censure on Harington by leaving the Cabinet 
meeting. General Harington was perfectly incapable of 
seeing any question from a political point of view ; he merely 
sensed that his country did not and could not want another 
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war and that the pretexts for such a campaign were wholly 
inadequate. So he insisted on bringing the negotiations with 
Turkey to an amicable conclusion pending the Lausanne 
Conference meeting. It must have been the most dramatic 
moment of his life when, having outlined his terms, he paced 
up and down one side of the Conference room while Ismet 
prowled to and fro on the other. Suddenly Ismet turned and 
barked out “ J’accepte.’’ Though the Lausanne Conference 
broke down, agreement was afterwards reached and, as Sir 
Charles aptly remarks, for that reason we have Turkey as a 
friend and not a foe in our conflict to-day. 

Tim Harington did not live to see the war which Henry 
Wilson had foretold to him, almost to the year. But there 
can be no better book to read in these days, surrounded as we 
are by another great British host training to fight for the same 
ends as he spent his life in upholding. He was, in every phase 
of his career, the perfect example of an English officer and 
gentleman of the old Regular Army, and there can be no 
higher standard for his successors to follow. 


OUR PRESENT EMPIRE 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Vol. II 
(Cambridge University Press, 50s.) More than ten years have 
elapsed since the publication of the first volume of this 
monumental series. That volume treated of the Old Empire 
from its foundation to its disruption in 1783. The present 
volume, issued under the same able editorship as its pre- 
decessor, namely, that of Dr. Holland Rose, Dr. A. P. Newton 
and Mr. E. A. Benians, carries the story from the end of the 
War of American Independence to the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Some twenty historians, all of them authorities 
of the first order, have contributed chapters to this massive 
volume. These chapters deal, for the most part, with general 
matters: the history of particular dominions and depen- 
dencies comes in for treatment in separate volumes, five of 
which have already appeared. 

Mr. Benians and Professor Harlow draw brilliant contrasts 
between the Old Empire which perished under George III 
and the new one which grew up under his successors. Pro- 
fessor Coupland and Dr. Mathieson deal in masterly manner 
with the complicated questions of slavery and the slave trade. 
Economic policy comes in for expert treatment at the hands 
of Dr. J. H. Clapham, Mr. C. R. Fay and Mr. H. J. Habakkuk. 
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The various governmental systems within the Empire are the 
subjects of authoritative chapters by Mr. J. R. M. Butler and 
other competent scholars. The position of the Empire in 
international law is treated in a most valuable dissertation by 
the late Professor A. Pearce Higgins. Not the least useful 
portion of the book is the collection of bibliographies which 
occupy 120 closely-packed pages. 

In the first volume of this series the table of contents, 
given in considerable detail, ran to 12 pages. The numerous 
sub-headings to the sixteen chapters were most convenient 
for reference. In the present volume no sub-headings are 
given. The list of the twenty-three chapters occupies only 
two pages. Students who have to consult this work will 
regret the omission of the useful sub-headings. 


GOOD FUN 


THE MINISTRY OF WISHFUL THINKING. By Bechoffer Roberts 
(“Ephesian ’’). (Robert Hale, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Ambrose Peven- 
sey was a senior Civil Servant with a dull wife, two children 
and a house in Montpelier Square. The war was still young 
and the summer crises of 1940 had not yet taken shape when 
his peace of mind was rudely shaken by an official decision to 
move his department, which dealt with applications for per- 
mission to establish a water supply in rural districts, to wooden 
huts in a country village in Hampshire, which he had only 
too good reason to know was entirely without water. 
Thoroughly upset by this disturbance of his settled comforts, 
he is struck by a brilliant idea. Why not escape exile by 
setting up a new Branch, necessarily resident in London, for 
raising the spirits of the nation by the spreading of optimistic 
and reassuring rumours—in other words, a Ministry of 
Wishful Thinking. His own particular Minister and the 
Cabinet in general approve of the plan and he finds himself 
installed in a vacated convict prison with full powers to 
create a “‘ minor Ministry,” whose real purpose is disguised 
under the title of the Ministry of War-time Technology. 
Everybody should read this glorious skit on our methods 
of government, if only in order to realise that it is hardly a 
caricature. The rumours which the Ministry put about can 
be read in the cheap Press any day. We are not really sur- 
prised to learn that the convicts on leaving the prison are 
compelled by Government Regulations to travel as civilians 
on an excursion, wearing paper caps and blowing tin whistles, 
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in order to spare both their own feelings and the tender hearts 
of the children they pass on the road. The new Ministry 
travels all the accustomed paths. It “ initiates operations,” 
“takes possession of suitable premises,’’ “‘ extends its scope,” 
“explores every avenue,” “leaves no stone unturned,” 
“strains every nerve’”’ and after a “‘ temporary setback,” 
finally ‘“‘ weathers the storm.’’ As we should expect, its staff 
is collected and its administration conducted on the principle 
that “‘ the bigger a department the more weight it appears to 
carry in the country.”” For the same reason salaries are 
calculated on a majestic scale. A futurist artist, a devotee of 
Yoga, a retired and noisy Admiral, a pair of Highland seers 
assist its activities in well-paid posts. The departmental 
mind is known to run in grooves, so original rumours are slow 
to appear ; the trainloads of Russians and the Angels of Mons 
are always cropping up. Nevertheless a minor success is 
scored through a rumoured invasion of Siberia by the Japanese, 
thus breaking up the Russo-German understanding, when a 
member of the staff who is an Oxford Groupist is unfor- 
tunately “ guided’”’ to share his experiences with a fellow 
disciple.in Germany and War-time Technology attracts the 
attention of Lord Haw Haw. Wishful Thinking totters on 
its throne for a moment, but the Minister responsible saves 
the situation in a speech in true House of Commons manner, 
and we leave the wheels running smoothly once more. Such 
institutions do not die, but is it true that they are among the 
things we are fighting to preserve ? 


CHRISTIANS TO THE LIONS 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE THIRD 
ReEIcH: Facts and Documents. Translated from the German. 
(Burns Oates, 5s.) At the present time the lying prophets of 
Nazi propaganda are employing the most seductive arts of 
their nefarious craft to persuade the ill-informed peoples of 
the Christian world that there is no religious persecution in 
Germany ; that the Nazi party works in harmony with the 
Catholic Church ; and that Herr Hitler and his gang of neo- 
pagans are the real champions of genuine Christianity. 

It is unlikely that any readers of The National Review wil 
be deluded by this mendacious absurdity. Its falseness is too 
obvious and its purpose too evident to require serious refuta- 
tion. Nevertheless there are many people on the Continent, 
and a few even in our own country, who are not proof against 
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the wiles of the enemy. Where such there be, this conclusive 
and well-documented work should be widely circulated. It 
will leave no one in doubt. 

Although the book contains a detailed and indisputable 
record of abominable cruelty towards faithful Catholics, and 
all-pervading hostility to the Christian faith, it is entirely 
calm and unimpassioned in tone. It provides all the material 
for a damning indictment of the Nazi régime ; but it leaves 
the reader to draw up the indictment for himself. He will not 
be slow to do so, as he learns from these lurid pages how the 
agents of the Gestapo haunt the churches in order to entrap 
outspoken divines ; suppress religious teaching in the schools ; 
disband Catholic youth associations; censor the Catholic 
Press ; publish foul calumnies concerning the priesthood in 
oficial gazettes ; openly ridicule Christian institutions and 
ideas in gigantic public meetings of misguided dupes. 

The loathsome depths to which Nazi vulgarity and 
bestiality can descend are perhaps best revealed by the utter- 
ances of Herr Julius Streicher, the quondam editor of the 
Stirmer, notorious also as a rabid Jew-baiter. No one can 
read these foul and filthy diatribes, or can scan the hideous 
cartoons by which they are illustrated, without realising that 
it would be far better that any Christian nation should perish 
from off the face of the earth than that it should fall into the 
power of a people who can support so gross and brutal a 
tyranny. 


THE EMPIRE 


Our BRITISH EMPIRE. By Stephen Leacock. (John Lane, 
7s. 6d.) Mr. Stephen Leacock is the possessor of a dual 
personality. He is both humorist and philosopher. He is 
best known as the author of Literary Lapses, Nonsense Novels, 
ad a dozen other best sellers, that keep us roaring with 
laughter by their unexpected turns of irresponsible fun and 
their delightful absurdity of expression. But he is also a 
professor of the “‘ dismal science ”’ ; a triple doctor ; for many 
years Head of the Department of Political Economy in McGill 
University, Montreal ; author of such serious works as The 
Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice. The volume before us belongs 
tothe category of serious books. It is the work of the masterly 
and brilliant economist, full of illuminating fact and profound 
generalisation. Nevertheless the inimitable Leacock humour 


how and again breaks in. In the Preface, for instance, we 
read :— 
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“In dealing with the mass of statistical material that 
goes with the making of such a volume as the present it 
is unavoidable that errors and misprints will find their 
way in. For these I apologise beforehand. For instance, 
in Chapter III I state that the number of hogs in the 
world is 200,000,000. I now believe this wrong. There 
seem to be more than that. Reviewers whose one idea 
of reviewing is to mop up misprints will add more hogs.” 

Again, after observing that after 1783 America ceased to 
receive English convicts as settlers, Mr. Leacock remarks :— 

‘“‘ After independence began, the United States had 
no need, has never since had any need, to import foreign 
criminals.”’ 

The humour of this book, however, is merely incidental, 
although pervasive and very refreshing. In substance the 
volume is a brief yet amazingly comprehensive survey of the 
British Empire. It sketches its history, showing how its rise 
and development have depended upon command of the sea, 
It examines the sources of its wealth ; it describes the various 
forms of government displayed within its borders ; fourthly, 
discusses its economic problems ; and finally, examines the 
“bonds of union ”’ that hold its scattered and very various 
members together. The book is an eminently wise and sane 
one ; a book, too, written with great literary skill. It contains 
some pungent criticisms of British imperial policy. The 
Statute of Westminster of 1931, for instance, is subjected toa 
damning analysis, while the suicidal behaviour of Nationalist 
Ireland is deeply deplored. If there are any in this country 
who are in doubt as to the meaning and necessity of the 
British Empire, this is the book to put into their hands. 


THE ROAD TO FORTUNE 


Sopuy, The Winkle Picker. By the Hon. Mrs. Stuart Wortley, 
C.B.E. (The Christchurch Times, Christchurch, Hants. No 
price given.) The story of Sophy Dawes from her childhood 
as one of a smuggler’s family on the coast of the Isle of Wight 
to her death as Baronne de Feuchéres on the opposite Hamp- 
shire coast is indeed a remarkable one. During the Napoleonic 
Wars she attracted the attention of young John Stuart (son 
of Lieutenant-General Sir Charles, of that ilk), an officer in the 
Navy, and for some years they were affianced. A far more 
adventurous career was reserved for her, however. When 
staying in London with John Stuart’s relations she fell in with 
the exiled duc de Bourbon, the eldest son of the Prince de 
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Condé, travelled with him to France at the Restoration, and 
became his maitresse en titre, both at Chantilly and the Palais 
Bourbon. Strangely enough, she found in Paris, as British 
Ambassador to the French Court, Lord Stuart de Rothesay, 
the brother of her first lover. Mrs. Stuart Wortley has taken 
great pains to weave her heroine’s romance into a connected 
story and we are grateful to her for making known to us a 
very unusual and remarkable woman. Completely un- 
educated and with nothing but her beauty and her native 
wit to help her, Sophy reigned supreme in the duc de Bourbon’s 
palaces ; secured for herself a huge fortune, was presented at 
Court, contrived that the childless Duke should make Louis 
Philippe’s son, the duc d’Aumale, his heir, and thus secured 
the favour of the Orleans branch. When the Duke died she 
was mobbed in the Place de la Concorde by a furious crowd 
who held her guilty of his death. Yet she survived to end her 
days in peace and honour in a house provided by Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay. Nothing succeeds like success, and the story, 
moreover, gives us interesting and intimate lights on Court 
life during the Bourbon Restoration. 


SOME VERSE 


RHYMED RUMINATIONS. Poems by Siegfried Sassoon. (Faber, 
5s.). WAR Poems, With Some Others. By Lord Rennell of 
Rodd. (Edward Arnold, 3s. 6d.) SHARP ScoRPIONS. By 
Wrey Gardiner. (Grey Walls Press, 3s. 6d.) INCIDENTALLY. 
By Pamela Gordon. (Stockwell, 2s. 6d.) It is fitting that the 
biting irony of Mr. Sassoon’s earlier poetry should to a large 
extent be absent from his more recent writings. A lively and 
mordant wit, if too greatly indulged, may degenerate into 
habitual bitterness, which is neither good for man nor poetry. 
If, then, in the calm and sometimes sorrowful glow of this 
small collection we miss the sharp sparks of earlier fires, we 
must accept the loss as proper to the natural rounding-off of 
a poet’s heart and philosophy. 

I have not sought these quietened cadences, 

These tragitones, these stilled interior themes, 

These vistas where imagined presences 

Lead me away from life,—loved ghosts or dreams ? 


Look where the light of June is in the leaves, 
And how the world with laughter hurries on. 
The grass is golden ; yet my faith perceives 
No footprint where felicity has gone. 
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As was to be expected, Mr. Sassoon’s deep sensitiveness to 
the cruelty and folly of war is reflected in many of these pages, 
but there is no refusal to acknowledge its dreadful necessity 
in the face of barbarism, and he can still bring out the old 
daggers on occasion. 

The ghosts of those who have wrought our English Past 

Stand near us now in unimpassioned ranks 

Till we have braved and broken and overcast 

The cultural crusade of Teuton tanks. 

The few war poems which Lord Rennell of Rodd prints 
with a modest foreword are simple and sincere and one may 
be sure that they will appeal to many an Englishman, here 
and overseas, who does not, in the ordinary way, “ go in for” 
poetry. In this group the two short poems addressed to the 
German Fuehrer are perhaps the best, and he has made clever 
use of the couplet beginning Wer einmal ligt . . . 

“Who once has lied ”—I learned in youth 
The precept in an old refrain— 
“ Will never be believed again 

Not even when he tells the truth.” 

But you with purpose to deceive 

Remodelled that old rhyme 

To “ Lie not once but all the time, 

And many people will believe.”’ 
In the group of poems not dealing with the war there are some 
charming lines, and the poem Legend has, so far as the reviewer 
knows, a wholly new rhyme-and-rhythm pattern which is in 
itself extraordinarily beautiful. The actual poem inside the 
framework is not, perhaps, on such a high level, but the 
opening line— 

No sandal round the cloisters crept 

is a poem in itself. Asa line of verse one simply cannot praise 
it too highly, it has the whole voice of English Romantic 
poetry behind it, and the reviewer makes no apology for 
quoting it out of its setting, because it seems to him that its 
beauty is unique. One can think of many “ souls of poets 
dead and gone’”’ who would gladly claim it for their own if 
they had had the luck to write it. 

The author of Sharp Scorpions has feeling and an eye for 
the beauties of the natural world. In general he attempts 
what is beyond his powers, but lines like “‘ only the lizard darts 
to its sun-hot crack ’’ are good. 

Miss Pamela Gordon’s verse is not poetry, but it is no less 
poetry than miles of pretentious nonsense without rhyme or 
rhythm that get by under smart dust jackets and flimsy 
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“The last two chapters of Mr. Tyler’s 
book centre round the personality and 
policy of Franklin Roosevelt. It is a 
well-written, well-planned work—a 
skilful exposition of American life and 
historical development, written with 
understanding and sympathy.’’—ProrF. 
R. B. Mowat in History (the Quarterly 
Journal of the Historical Association). 


“This book is a most successful solution 
of a very difficult problem. The great 
themes of the story are dealt with 
succinctly, but in a masterly fashion. 
Mr. Tyler’s choice of topics, his state- 
ment of the problems, his presentation 
of the results of the best modern 
scholarship are admirable. The import- 
ance of a good and modern book like 
this is great.”’—Times Literary 
Supplement. 
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Emeritus Professor of History at 
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“My feeling is one of unstinted admira- 
tion for a truly remarkable achievement. 
Dr. Hearnshaw summarises the whole 
history of Germany from tribal days 
down to the famous Treaty of Verdun 
(943), and thence to the Treaty of 
Versailles and the present day... . It 


is all here.”—Sir JoHN Marriott in 
The Sunday Times. 
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reputations. It is at least an imitation of something better 
and it does not distort or deny the finer model. It seems aq 
pity that her most successful effort here should be a variation 
of Mr. A. A. Milne’s well-known (and admittedly clever) verses 
about the butter for the royal slice of bread. As Sir Wilful] 
Witwoud said, “‘ No offence to anybody, I hope,’”’—but one 
Mr. Milne is quite enough. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


THE STRUCTURE OF CIVILISATION. By Alex. J. Mavrogordato, 
(Heath Cranton, 6s.) In this book, which is illustrated by 
numerous diagrams, Mr. Mavrogordato endeavours to set 
forth a philosophy of history. He shows how, at every stage 
of the evolution of human society, the same forces have been 
operating, and how their operations have produced the same 
results. The prime forces have been religion, politics, and 
economics. The Church, the State, the Capitalist community 
have been the great determining factors. Sometimes one has 
been in the ascendant, sometimes another. In the Christian 
era the Church was dominant in the 8th century ; the State 
in the 13th; the Capitalist class in the 19th. The diagrams 
are intended to show how these factors are related respectively 
to a number of other triads, such as art, writing, and speech; 
images, law, and opinion; pattern, creed, and command. 
The book is instinct with Neoplatonic philosophy, reminding 
one forcibly of the writings of Plotinus and still more of the 
speculations of Dionysius the Areopagite. It is not easy to 
read, and it does not carry conviction. 
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IRELAND IN THE AGE OF REFORM AND REVOLUTION. A 
Commentary on Anglo-Irish Relations and on Political Forces in Ireland, 
1840-1921. By Nicholas Mansergh. (Allen and Unwin, Ios. 6d.) | 


ME IN WARTIME. By Naomi Jacobs. (Hutchinson, 18s.) 


YOGA AND WESTERN PSYCHOLOGY. A Comparison. By Geraldine 
Coster. (Oxford University Press, 5s.) 


POSTSCRIPTS. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann, 2s. 6d.) 


